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Guipintity Aameak Convention 
\orth American Bee-Keepers’ Association, 


TORONTO, Ont., Sept. 4, 5 and 6, 1895. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, SEC. 


(Continued from page 648,) 
SECOND DAY—WEDNESDAY EVENING SESSION. 


At the opening of this session the convention was greeted 
yanew **Convention Song,” written by the Hon. Eugene 
Secor, and set to music by Dr. C. C. Miller. It was sung by 
Thos. G. Newman, J. T. Calvert, G. W. York, and Miss Carrie 
Root. 
The Address of Welcome. 


At the close of the song an address of welcome was given 
by Hon. John Dryden, Minister of Agriculture, who said he 
ippreciated the honor of addressing the convention, first of 

|, because the delegates came from so large a district; sec- 
indly, because the convention contained many eminent men, 
practical men whom he had heard of, whose reputation had 
reached him. He expected to have a pleasant time while 
present, because bee-men were a social lot of fellows, and their 
wives could beat them in sociality. Bee-keepers were diligent 
men; they learn to be diligent from the busy little bee, and 
they learn gentleness as they deal gently with these little 
creatures, which are, however, able to make themselves felt in 
a most uncomfortable manner, if you stir them up. 

He was not acquainted with a great many United States 
bee-keepers, but thought he would not be wrong in saying that 
he knew a great many bee-keepers in the Province of Ontario. 
He thought he could count on the Ontario bee-keepers as his 
own particular friends, and he wished he could say as much 
for the bees as for the bee-keepers, for he had never yet come 
in contact with a hive of bees that he could consider friendly ; 
they always gave him a warning not to approach too closely. 
He did not know why the bees should be antagonistic to him, 
because he had personally interested himself on their behalf. 
In the Legislature he had undertaken to pass a bill which 
some people said could not be passed—a bill to prevent the 
spraying of fruit-trees while the bees were gathering honey. 
_ Continuing, the speaker said: ‘‘The duty I have to per- 
iorm this evening, that of welcoming you to the city, isa 


very pleasant one, and I want specially to emphasize the wel- | 


come to those who are strangers to us, to those who are visit- 
ors to this country. I hope you will have a pleasant time, 
full of happiness, joy and pleasure, while you are here. I 
know itis possible for you to enjoy yourselves, and I think I 
have a right to say, on behalf of all our people, I give you who 
are strangers among us a right royal welcome. 

“TI would like to-let you know that when I am welcoming 
you to this Dominion, comprising the different Provinces, 
which are content to live under the protection of the British 
flag, Iam weicoming you to the larger half of the continent 
of America. We do not want you to forget that; and I want 
you to try to think of the immense resources of this Dominion 
of ours. Its fertile plains, where an abundant harvest has 
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been reaped; its hills with their enormous mineral wealth ; 
its bracing and salubrious climate, and then say if we cannot 
raise a sturdy race of citizens.” 

He drew attention to the educational system of the coun- 
try with its well-equipped schools. Collegiate Institutes and 
colleges, where the education was free and where the poorest 
had a chance to raise himself up to a high place in the land. 
and which institutions were helping to form a nation that 
would be an example to the world. He asked them to look at 
the statute of the Province, which they in Ontario were all 
proud of; also to notice the progress made in agriculture. In 
Ontario, he said, they had associations of all kinds for the bet- 
terment and enlightenment of the farmer, which, he was glad 
to say, were well patronized. 

The speaker said he would like toinvite them to stay 
over the next week when the Exhibition would be in full blast, 
when the thousands of people would be there from all parts of 
the Province. He would ask his auditors, if they stayed, to 
notice the people’s faces, to read their intelligence, to mark 
their manly bearing, and especially to notice their good be- 
havior, for he said he was proud of the behavior of the people 
of Ontario. 

He then went on to speak of the splendid success of Cana- 
adian farmers at the World’s Fair, where, he said, they did 
not have to take a back seat, and continuing he said: *‘ When 
you have noticed all this and have returned to your homes 
and told of our sturdy patriotism, contentment and prosperity, 
I think we will not hear any more of your annexing us to the 
States, but rather to the contrary.” 

He then spoke of the benefits to bee-keeping these associa- 
tions had conferred, and closed by wishing them every success. 


PRESIDENT MILLS’ ADDRESS. 


A short address was also given by Dr. James Mills, Presi- 
dent Ontario Agricultural College, of Guelph, who brought 
greetings from the college to the convention. He then went 
on to show the good work that had been done by the associa- 
tion, (1), by pointing out to farmers the possibilities and ad- 
vantages of bee-keeping; (2), by introducing new appliances 
tending to cheapen the product, and (3), by legislation to pre- 
vent disease, etc. He pointed out that the great bulk of 
honey now came from farmers. and said thatif the matter of 
bee-keeping was better understood by farmers it would be a 
subsidiary to farming, and a means of increasing their income. 

At the conclusion of the speeches a hearty vote of thanks 
was unanimously tendered to the speakers. They were also, 
by unanimous vote, made honorary members of the society. 


Following the addresses, came an 


essay by Hon. R. L. 
Taylor, on the subject 


How the Bee-Keepers Might Receive More 
Benefits from the Experiment Stations. 


I shall attempt to answer the question implied in the sub- 
ject given me, briefly, under eight heads, as follows: 

First, by the increase of the number and resources of the 
apiarian adjuncts to the experiment stations. Of course, the 
most conscientious and ablest men whom it is possible to ob- 
tain should have charge of these branches of the experiment 
stations, but such men cannot well be got unless the stipend 
granted is sufficient to enable them to do credit to themselves, 
and to their office without too much risk of financial loss. The 
apiarian branches of the stations, too, may still be counted, I 
believe, upon the fingers of one hand. The number ought to, 
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and might, be doubled within one year. This, with a substan- 
tial increase of resources, can be had by courage and organ- 
ized effort. ‘Those who have the decision of these matters are 
men like ourselves, and subject to the same influences. Asa 
rule, they earnestly desire to do what is right. They are 
quite willing to listen to our requests and to the reasons for 
them. But bee-keepers must remember that organization 
creates the force that doubles the power of influence and 
makes it effective. 

Second, by the encouragement of those in charge of the 
experiments, by the manifestation of a more active interest in 
the work on the part of bee-keepers. The experimenters are 
human. Tosome extent they are feeling their way, for the 
work is new. They would like to know that the importance 
of the work itself, if not their particular part in it, is appre- 
ciated. Such a knowledge would prove a powerful stimulus to 
the production of more valuable results. 

Third, by the more active co-operation of apiarian journals. 
Many valuable hints might be given by the editors and their 

















Hon. R. L. Taylor, Lapeer, Mich. 


able correspondents. Ido not seek flattery, nor even just 
praise. Courageous, incisive, honest criticism would be more 
welcome. If the journals do not disclose interest in the work, 
it is likely to die early. 

Fourth, from confirmatory experiments undertaken by 
individual bee-keepers. Reports of such experiments would 
prove a valuable aid in determining the value of results ob- 
tained at the stations; but, better than that, such experi- 
ments would be an education to the individuals and at the 
same time would make the fact manifest that bee-keepers are 
interested. 

Fifth, experiment stations are not to be employed for the 
benefit of existing apiarists only—they should be used for the 
advantage of the whole people. Most of the honey-resources 
are made to yield nothing for want of bees to gather the offer- 
ings. It would evidently be for the advantage of the country 
if all its surface which produces honey-secreting flora in any 
abundance were dotted with apiaries no more than three miles 
apart. Toaccomplish this, or even to make a beginning at it, 
would require the popularizing of bee-keeping. Apiarian lec- 
tures and discussions, under the auspices of the station in im- 
itation of the course pursued in some other rural branches, 
could not fail to be fruitful. But it will be objected that this 
would not benefit bee-keepers. It is true it would not benefit 
an existing apiarist as such, but it would as acitizen. My 
respect for a man receives a severe check when I learn that 
he is willing to prosper financially at the expense of the well- 
being of his country. This work cannot be done unless the 
favorable influence of bee-keeper is felt by those who control 
the resources of the experiment stations. With proper sup- 
port from the stations, this work would be successful. 

Bee-keepers conventions are not always well attended, be- 
cause only bee-keepers are invited, and they, in order to 
attend, must generally go long distances; but let com petent 
men go into the country school-houses, in districts where the 
farming communities are starving for want of social and in- 





tellectual excitement, during the months when tho, Onin 
comparative leisure, to speak on this subject, with ay invit 
tion to everybody, and the seats would be crowded with nl 
listeners. 
Sixth, by the earliest possible publication of the reg), 
experiments made by those in charge of the station : 
in the apicultural journals. The importance of this 
fest. The journals cannot conveniently criticise in a prop,. 
manner the work of the stations if the entire report of ti a 
whole year comes ina body. For similar reasons jt y u ab 
much more profitable to the bee-keepers if he were aljowos, 
digest it in sections, than to be expected to perform that on... 
ation at a sitting, at the end of the year. At best, the rep ve 
are dry reading, so that they must be served in modera : 
tions if they are to be generally digested at all. { 
Seventh, by the co-operation of the several persons 
charge of the apicultural departments of the experiment « : 
tions, and all perhaps under the direction, in a sort of adyic. - 
ory way, of the united North American Bee-Keepers’ Aggppis, 
tion and the Bee-Keepers’ Union, should the * marriage”. 
these organizations be happily accomplished. Such ¢o-gpors. ' 
tion would be used in securing confirmatory experimen, t 
under different supervision, where such were deemed a@yi:. 
able, and to prevent repetitions when they could be atte 
by no valuabie result. 
Last, but I may safely add, not Jeast, by the advent | 
better honey seasons. In my opinion, many of the more 
portant lines of experimentation depend for their success y 
swarming, or on abundant honey-flows, or both. Neither ha 
occurred here for the last two years—an embarrassing stats 
of things when considerable preparation has been made fy 
work depending upon them. But times change; what 
been will be again, old time honey-flows will surely ret 
and ‘‘ we will reap if we faint not.” R. L. Taytor 
Lapeer, Mich., Aug. 30, 1895. 
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Dr. Jas. Mills—No director knows so well what ought: 
be done as do the practical bee-keepers themselves. 

Dr. Mason—The Doctor is right. I have often though 
how much better work would be done by the experimenterif 
we would only give them puzzling things to work out. I think 
it would be well if several stations were to do the same line of 
work, that we might compare results. 

R. F. Holtermann—I think more should be done to put 
the results before the public in such a way that they will be 
better understood. We may work part of the season on some 
line of experiment, and then find that something that ha 
been overlooked has destroyed the value of our work. For thy 
reason there should be frequent criticisms and suggestion 
from the rank and file of bee-keepers. 

Thos. G. Newman—Mr. Taylor is correct. Bee-keepers 
ought to frequently write the experimenters, and the reports 
should be published piece- meal. 

Allen Pringle—To get any value from these experiments 
they must be of the proper nature. In this country, winter 
ing isof the greatest importance. I wish to ask if anything 
of this line is to be taken up in our college? 

Dr. Mills—That is the intention. 

L. A. Aspinwall—I would suggest that something might 
be done in the way of controlling the fertilization of queen 
by clipping their wings about ¥¢ of an inch. This lessens 
their powers of flight and keeps them in a lower plane asd 
near the apiary. Choice drones may be restrained in the 
same manner, and thus these and the queens may be brought 
together. I have clipped queens in this manner and had theo 
mated. 

G. W. York—If Mr. Taylor expects more help from the 
journals, he ought to send out his reports in duplicate to 4 
them. 

At this point the discussion drifted to 


Crimson Clover. 

Dr. Mills said it winter-killed at Guelph, Ont. 

J. T. Calvert—At Medina, Ohio, some of it came throug! 
the winter all right, because, by mistake, something else ¥4 
sown with it that came up and protected it. ; - 

George Spitler—The Crimson clover thrives with us. "° 
sow it in the spring and it lives through the winter, and 10 
well the next year—in eastern Pennsylvania. . 

Allen Pringle—Are you sure that it is the same plant this 
starts up in the spring from your sowing, that lives over 
winter ? 

Mr. Spitler—I am not sure. It may be that it goes ® 
seed, and that the seed grows and staris another crop t# 
lives over. I only know that we sow it in the spring and that 
we have a fine crop the next year. The honey is fine. 
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The convention then adjorned till Friday morning, at $ 
(Continued on page 677) 


o’clock. 
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‘Contributed Articles, 


On Important Apiarian Subjects. 


Non-Swarming Bees—Can the Swarming In- 
stinct be Bred Ont ? 


BY A. NORTON. 


After reading the article by Mr. Bert Lownes, on page 
549, it seems that he has certainly made a logical and con- 
vincing argument. But, upon looking at the matter further, 
[ still feel compelled to say, * Well, perhaps; possibly the 
swarming impulse might be bred out, or lessened in a very 
great degree.” And yet, this is one of the fundamental and 
most important instincts of bee-nature. 


Darwin showed in his time that instinct is acquirable as 
well as hereditary, and that traits primarily wanting in cer- 
tain species have been gradually acquired and transmitted. 
He applied this directly to certain animals and birds. 

Now, with reference to bees, the question why swarming, 
or under what motives they swarm, which we often see dis- 
cussed so gravely and absurdly in the papers, may be taken 
as an axiom, or self-evident matter. They swarm because, in 
a state of nature, they must do so in order to multiply; and 
swarming is an indispensable requisite to the perpetuation of 
the species. As well might we ask, why do plants produce 
flowers with stamens and pistils? Stamens and pistils are 
essential to the formation of seeds; and with many or most 
phenerogamous plants, as the apple, grape, orange and 
lemon, for example, the production of seed is, in a state of 
nature, as necessary to the perpetuation of the species as 
swarming is with bees. 

I remember reading, years ago, an article by an agricultu- 
ral writer (it seems to me it was Horace Greeley) in which 
strong ground was taken against the possibility of producing 
seedless varieties of certain fruits. He argued that, if fertil- 
ized, the seed must necessarily be perfected, and, if not fertil- 
ized, the ovary and other seed envelopes couldn’t thicken out, 
for the reason that fertilization is necessary to the develop- 
ment of these organs as well as of the seeds themselves. His 
argument was logicai, and he made out as good a case against 
seedless fruit as Mr. Lownes has made against non-swarming 
bees; and yet, to-day, nearly, and, for all practical purposes, 
wholly seedless oranges, Jemons and raisins are accomplished 
facts. 

Let us extend the question and ask, Why do hens sit? 
Again the answer is axiomatic. They sit because, in a state 
of nature and with the characteristics of fowls, incubation is 
absolutely necessary to the perpetuation of the species. It is 
more directly necessary than is swarming with bees; because, 
if bees were not subject to the depredations of various enemies 
—as moths, bears, men, etc., or to the inroads of disease, 
whereby the number of colonies might be lessened—they 
could go on indefinitely maintaining the numbers in the re- 
spective colonies, and thus could preserve these intact without 
even swarming at all. They simply would not increase. But 
fowls would quickly die out if the hens did not sit. 


Hence, in a state of nature, as in the original jungle-fowl, 
the sitting instinct in the hen is as powerful and as necessary 
as the disposition to lay eggs, and there is no such thing as a 
non-sitting hen. But man has eradicated this sitting instinct 
in several breeds, as for instance the Houdans, Crevecoeurs, 
Spanish, Leghorns, and Hamburghs. 


Under the artificial culture of man, swarming of bees, 
seeding of fruits and sitting of hens are not respectively nec- 
essary for propagation and increase. And it seems that with 
these necessities removed, the possibilities of their natures ex- 
pand within wider limits. 

Mr. Lownes says he does not believe that, if the desire for 
swarming were entirely bred out, drones would be reared in- 
tentionally, or, rather, he does believe that no drones would be 
reared. This would not necessarily follow, at least not imme- 
diately, although it might or might not, ultimately. 


_ In the seedless fruits, the plant develops stamens and pis- 
tils (not normal ones, of course) as before, as well as thick- 
fleshed ovaries, and the Houdan, Spanish, or other non-sitting 
he is just as choice in selecting a nest and just as jealous of 
peta hen as is the Cochin which sits after every dozen 

ggs. 

According to a further extension of Mr. Lownes’ reasoning 
as to the intentional production of drones, we might expect that 
when the incubating tendency had been bred out of a hen, she 
would lay in any nest that might come handy, or would even 
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drop her eggs wherever she might be, without seeking a nest 
atall. Such features do not necessarily follow. 

Now, please bear in mind that I don’t say the swarming 
instinct has been bred out. I could not substantiate such an 
assertion. I believe that to breed almost any trait or tendency 
into a race, there must be more or less of it found there to be- 
gin with; and to breed it out there must be found some origi- 
nal tendency toward a lack of it to begin with. As different 
races of bees show differing degrees of swarming instinct (and 
{ deny that this depends upon the prolificness of the queen, as 
claimed by Mr. Lownes) lam only arguing that it is within 
the possible that non-swarming bees may yet be produced. 

Now for the reports of facts from those who have tried 
any breeders’ non-swarming strains. Remember, however, 
how convincing an argument, the fact of there being no non- 
sitting hens would have been in case of a hen argument be- 
fore non-sitters had been produced. 

Montgomery, Calif. 
nix 


re 
Fae 


What Dr. Miller Thinks. 


HoME-MADE FouNDATION.-—Hugh L. Lynn, on page 634, 
speaks favorably of making his own foundation, but deplores 
the mussiness of dipping the sheets. Perhaps he might try 
one of the Rietsche presses so popular in Germany, which 
requires no dipping of sheets, just pouring in the melted wax. 
The A. I. Root Co. tried one of them and discarded it as 
worthless, but if Mr. Lynn should get their discarded machine 
he might like it better. At any rate there are some seven or 
eight thousand such presses in use across the water. 

Don’t DecipE HaAstity.—On page 639, J. H. Tichenor 
reports more than three times as much honey from a Lang- 
stroth as from a square hive, and then says, *‘ Now, if it isn’t 
the hives that make the difference, what is it?” I don’t 
know, and I don’t know which hive is best, but I feel pretty 
sure, Friend Tichenor, that you’!! not find the same difference 
kept up year after year. One of the perpetual puzzles is to 
determine why itis that so often two colonies, standing side 
by side, in the same hives, apparently the same in every 
respect, should produce such different results. Of course 
there must be a difference in the colonies, but it isn’t always a 
difference that can be detected. In your case, however, it is 
not hard to account for at least part of the difference. The 
hive that gave the big yield swarmed once; the other twice. 
With the issuing of that second swarm probably went the 
prospect of many pounds of surplus. 


ABUNDANT VENTILATION.—There used to be a great deal 
of discussion as to the kind of ventilation, upward or lower. 
Little is said nowadays in that direction, but there seems a 
strong current in favor of plenty of ventilation, however it 
may be secured. In the essay of F. A. Gemmill, on page 630, 
he advises upward ventilation with an entrance 4x%, but at 
the same time speaks well of having no upward ventilation, 
but ‘* a generous—yes, even large—amount of lower ventila- 
tion.” Just what he means by “large” it may be difficult to 
say, but it’s an unfortunate thing that so many are not more 
specific in their utterances. Different readers will put differ- 
ent interpretations on the word * large,” and it will probably 
be understood to mean an entrance of 8x% all the way to an 
entrance of 24 square inches. Undoubtedly a smaller en- 
trance is needed where the air passes up through the hive 
than where all is closed above. 

In the discussion that followed, Mr. Pettit wanted the 
hive raised so as to have plenty of circulation, and Mr. Hall to 
get rid of moldy combs and dead bees. Substantially the 
same, aren’t they, for the change of air prevents mold and 
death ? zg 

Tuosk SUGGESTIONS AS TO THE NorTH AMERICAN.—On 
page 636 the editor does some planning for the next conven- 
tion of the North American, and it might be worth while to 
get suggestions from all quarters and to discuss them thor- 
oughly. Now is just the time to commence such suggestions 
and discussions. 

Whether it be wise to have a convention at the same time 
and place as the meeting of the G. A. R. or not, one thing is 
pretty certuin, so long as our conventions are so small that 
they of themselves can secure no reduced railroad rates, I be- 
lieve it is the wise thing to have the convention in connection 
with something that will give us low rates. 

On first thought, the idea of having a convention at the 





same time as the G. A. R. didn’t seem exactly the thing. Too 
much of ajam. Something that would give us reduced rates 
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with more room would seem desirable. But then the G. A. R. 
gets lower rates than any smaller affair, and the reduction of 
rates extends over a Jarger scope of territory. If I remember 
rightly, there was talk of having the Washington convention 
at the same time the G. A. R. meeting, with astonishingly low 
rates, but for some reason it was held at another date, and the 
attendance was very small. On the whole, I'd like to see the 
experiment tried of having the North American shadow the 
G. A. R. 

Suggestion number two may be all right, and it may not. 
V’ll leave it for the present for some one else to discuss. I 
thoroughly believe in the wisdom of talking these things all 
over in advance. Brethren, take the floor and speak your 
mind. 

BLIND FoLLowrne.—On page 630, G. M. Doolittle says: 
‘* There is too much blind following of those who write for the 
bee-papers, amongst the rank and file of bee-keepers, without 
trying to originate some thoughts and plans of their own.” 
Yes, that’s true perhaps with regard to too great a number, 
and yet I’m not sure but the opposite is true with a still larger 
number. In many acase there would be better success and 
less lamentation if there was a greater willingness to follow the 
lead of others. Large as may be the number of those who are 
willing to ‘‘ go it blind” in the footsteps of others, the number 
is perhaps greater of those who think they must strike out in 
a path not previously trodden, and the untrodden path too 
often brings them to grief. Witness the number of hives 
invented by those who are merest novices in the business. 
The beginner with two colonies and a year’s experience, has 
an irresistible impulse to invent some new thing or plan of his 
own, that very likely has been invented and rejected by a 
score of previous beginners just like himself. 


Perhaps it would be a good thing to shake up in a bag the 
blind followers and the headlong inventors, and average them. 


Tue Size or DADANTS.—On page 631, in a paragraph 
concerning ‘‘ Dadant’s hives,” the writer says, ‘‘In the dis- 
cussion as to 8 and 10 frame hives, the Dadants have had 
very little to say, for they are both too small.” Idon’t think 
either of the Dadants are remarkably small men, and I’ve 
seen them both. Neither are they small in mental equipment 
—there’s nothing small about them in any way. The man 
who wrote that sentence must be small himself. Or can it 
mean that the 8 and 10 frame hives ‘‘are both too small” for 
the Dadants ? 

QUALITY OF SuGAR.—-I’m glad to see C. Davenport on 
page 532 stir up a little the matter of pure sugar. Id like to 
know whether all granulated sugar is pure, and if it is not I’d 
like to have some means of distinguishing that which is pure. 
I’ve seen a very distinct sediment of blue at the bottom of a 
hundred pounds or so of syrup. And I’d like to know whether 
beet sugar is, or is not, the same in its results as cane sngar. I 
think I’ve seen the statement that chemical analysis showed 
no difference. But sometimes things that are chemically the 
same do not produce the same results. Perhaps our good 
friend, Taylor, of the Experiment§Station, could help us out. 

Marengo, Ill. 
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A Talk on Hive Bottom-Boards. 


BY T. I. DUGDALE. 


As the subject of hive-covers seems to have been pretty 
thoroughly discussed in the various bee-papers, I now propose 
to take the dilemma by the other horn, and give a short talk 
on bottom-boards, believing that this subject is one well worth 
our careful consideration, if we wish to obtain the best results 
with any hive, and especially so if we winter our bees out- 
doors. 

In referring to page 522, itis clear to me that A. A. D. 
and Dr. Miller do not understand the construction of the hive- 
bottom I use, hence I will try to explain it more clearly, and 
also answer the questions asked in regard to it. 

I have been using this form of hive-bottom during the last 
five years under upwards of 100 colonies run for comb honey, 
so I have had a fair chance to watch results under nearly all 
circumstances that would be likely to present themselves. 


These bottoms which I am about to describe, have no 
hummocks built on them, and, aside from travel-stain, etc., 
are nearly as clean as when first put in use. As stated ina 
former article, this bottom has a space under the entire lot of 
frames, 3¢ of an inch deep at the rear end, and slants towards 
the front end till the space is 144 inches deep, leaving, in my 
hive, an opening 14x12 inches. Into this opening is fitted a 





— ae 
block of proper size to be easy of removal, and has the e 
proper cut in its lower edge 5 /16x8 inches in length nancy 

Now, instead of having a thick cleat at the rear , 

a thin one in front, to form the slant to the bottom nr - 
by the cleat being nailed on each edge, and forms mn done 
be called a sill. They need to be about three inches a 
and are the same length as the outside dimension of th vile 
used. Also, one is required for the rear end the pe. 
as the ones on the sides. It will be observed that thes width 
stand edge-wise when the bottom is under the hive, ~= 

The slanting board is cut enough shorter than the | 
required, to admit of being cleated on the front e 
from warping. I put on acleat %xl1%x12 
hives are made of %-inch lumber. 

Now comes the secret of no hummocks on this 
board, for we havn’t completed it yet; but SUPposing 
frames in the hives to run from front to rear, we get pe 
enough strips from %-inch lumber to make an open coal 
slat bottom. These strips are 4x inch, and long ences 
reach across the slanting bottom, and are alternating—that 7 
a \g-inch space between each, similar to what a wash-boar 
would be like if the space between the ridges was leftg. 
These spaces are where the bees come up through fren 
entrance. Then on top of this false, or slat, bottom wa te 
the regular bee-space, which is considered best for the 
of the frames, viz., 3-inch. 

In making this bottom there are several ways to accom. 
plish the same results, but if I wished to avoid having cull 
and hummocks builtin the open space, the slats acrogs ne 
the break-joint plan are a necessity to secure success, 

Hoping that this description will make it plain enoughy 
be readily understood, I will now give a few reasons why! 
prefer it to the ordinary flat board. 

It puts the colony of bees in better condition for winty 
as all dead bees drop clear of the cluster into the open spam 
under the slat bottom, and the entrance never fills us A 
water runs outside, and air can have free circulation uy: der 4 
the frames. Dead bees are easy of removal ; no cappings 
under the hive to harbor moth-worms; it is handy to int. 
duce queens in candy cages, by simply removing the entrage 
block if the colony is strong and queenless, and shoving thy 
cage under, replacing block, and the thing is done. In yor 
warm weather taking out the entrance-block gives the cology 
air and helps to prevent swarming. It is handy to havea big 
entrance when hiving swarms. 

The above are afewof the most important uses of » 
style of bottom-board, although there are many other things] 
find it handy for. West Galway, N. Y. 
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Apis Dorsata and Other Things. 


BY W. R. MORRISON. 


Apis Dorsata has had a hard time of it lately, according 
some authorities, but I take little stock in ‘‘sich.” Prof 
Cheshire’s arguments have chiefly been relied on to gives 
port to specious pleas. Now nothing can be more fallaciou 
than Cheshire’s reasoning on this subject. He must have bur 
ried himself when writing on the races, otherwise I can't# 
how he came to write it. Here is the obnoxious paragraph 

‘*Flowers and bees have been constantly interacting 
The build of every floret is adapted to its fertilizer, and, couli 
throw them out of harmony with the floral world around them 
decrease their utility by reducing the number of plants the 
could fertilize, and diminish equally their value as honey 






gatnerers. Mechanics, physiology, economics, and totai} 
alike show any craving after mere size to be difficult to finda 
excuse.” 


As there are 212 species of bees inhabiting the Brits 
Isles, the readers of the Bee Journal can form their own opt 
ion of how much violence the introduction of one new speti 
would do, and I shudder to think of the terrible havoc that 
curred in America when Avis Meilifica was set loose by! 
ish settlers! American historians have neglected this subje 
As to the matter cf size, even the British fauna is enriched 
the presence of bees much larger (Bombus), and whichat 
more industrious than our own little pet Apis. According! 
Cheshire, the British farmer ought to abandon his magnilicet 
Shire and Clydesdale horses, and adopt the little donkey" 
Shetlant pony. The work of Bakewell and McCombie is nots 
easily overturned. 

‘** Bee-Master,” too, has ** put his foot in it,” in making™ 
astounding assertion that the earth has been ransacked, ff 
pole to pole, in searchof new bees. Will ‘** Bee-Master ” inf 


* 
.2 8 


an anxious reader who did all the ransacking? If it's 80! 
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have a bone to pick with the editor of this journal. I would 
like to know who made the experiments on Apis Dorsata, Ni- 
gripennis, Socalis, Dellessertii, Indica, Perrottetii, Lobata and 
Peronii—all near relatives of our own Mellitica, differing only 
in size and color. Being somewhat familiar with the Spanish 
main, J can affirm that his assertion is a misstatement, not 
warranted in any degree. y 

South America abounds in honey-gathering bees, some of 
which have been partially domesticated and more might be. 
Not since the days of Azara Hall, St. Hilliare, and Gardner, 
have we had any information of moment on the bees of Terra 
Firma. And can ** Bee-Master” furnish us with knowledge of 
the bees of Africa, the southern portion of which is a veritable 
foral garden? I guess not. Dr. Jamieson, the explorer, and 
now Commissioner of Matabele Land, and Dr. Brotherston, 
head of the Niger Co., have, I know, a knowledge of bee-cul- 
ture, and they would be the last to say that Africa has been 
ransacked for new races of bees. This fact remains, that in 
certain portions of the globe bees are kept by natives, that 
have never been brought under scientific culture, and many 
races yet remain to experiment on. 


For my part, I should be glad to see a smaller bee than 
Mellifica introduced, such as Indica, or even Florea. The 
great flower, Melianthus Major, is neglected by European 
bees, but may we not secure the bees that do feed on it, in its 
native land ? 

Dr. Alfred Russell Wallace, who is a good bee-keeper, and 
the author of that entertaining book, ‘‘ The Malay Archipela- 
go,” gives lucid accounts of Dorsata which should be read by 
all those interested. 

Many will agree with Dr. Miller, when he suggest that 
those who go after new races try them on their own ground, 
forit is common-sense. 


HivE-Roors—Both the genial Doctorand Mr. Barnum ask 
for a better hive-roof. I presume they wanta flat one, and 
here is the recipe: Instead of making it of two pieces, make 
it of about 16, all glued in a clamp; this will neither shrink, 
twist por warp. Marine glue is used and the board covered 
with zinc. Any kind of wood will do, the more the difference 
of grains the better. 

SwaRM-CATCHER—I have a new swarm-catcher, viz: 
Nail two old combs to the end of a bamboo pole, insert in the 


the cluster, and you can soon fetch them down. 


THE OXALIS, mentioned in my last, turns out to be a mag- 
nificent forage-plant for bees—in fact, nothing like it, for it 
blooms for months during winter and spring here. Florida 
and California horticulturists should note this plant, for, if I 
am not mistaken in it, like Oxalis Dieppe, its succulent leaves 
may be eaten as a salad, and its bulbs as potatoes. If O. 
Dieppe is anything like as good a bee-plant as this, it should 
be introduced into the United States forthwith. The French 
cultivate this plant extensively. Altogether, the bee-men 
should not overlook the bulb industry ; it goes well with bees. 


THe BERMUDA IsLANDS—Some readers have written mein 
regard to these islands as a place of abode. 

I will say, first, if any want to buy bulbs, Uncle Sam’s 
money or stamps pass current. 

Second, the only book of value on Bermuda is published 
by the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 

Third, there is no authority to get imformation from here. 

Fourth, there are no horticulturists on this group. 

Fifth, dates, lemons, oranges, limes, guavas, grow here, 
and so do strawberries, they last all year, except in the sum- 
mer season. 

Sixth, steamers go from here to New York, Halifax, Lon- 
don, and all the West Indies. 

Seventh, don’t come here if you have comsumption. It’s 
all right for catarrh, rheumatism, sore throat, and worn-out 
people who need a rest. 

Ninth, this is not the West Indies. 

Tenth, the seeds I want are only for honey-plants, and 
should be from the far West or the Southern States. The 
bulbs will soon be ready. 


Devonshire, Bermuda Isles, July 2. 


HK 


_ The McEvoy Foul Brood Treatment is 
Aes in Dr. Howard’s pamphlet on ‘* Foul Brood; Its Natural 
‘story and Rational Treatment.” It is the latest publication 
on the subject, and should be in the hands of every bee-keeper. 


Price, 25 cents: or clubbed 
’ S 5 1d with the Bee Journal for one year 
—both for $1.10. . 7 








Carniolan Bees—A Few Kinks. 
AUGUST BARTZ. 

On page 449, appears a letter from Geo. I. Wolf, in which 
he says that those Carniolan bees he bought of Frank Benton, 
while he was in Upper Carniola, did not gather any honey, and 
that the colonies were full of bees. Now that tallies exactly 
with my own experience, 

I bought a queen from a Southern breeder last summer ; 
introduced her in a strong colony, wintered them all right, and 
they cast a big swarm a few days ago. The bees are gentle 
and well marked, but I keep bees for the honey they gather 
and not for looks or name. Several of my best colonies gath- 
ered 75 pounds of comb honey each to date, and the: poorest 
28 pounds, but those gentle Carniolans have not an ounce to 
spare. I will try to get a few queens of them mismated, andif 
they do not prove better than their mother, over-board they go. 

I expect to get a sting once in a while, and am willing to 
stand it if I get well paid forit. I have tried nany different 
strains of Italians, and the once much-praised Albinos, but I 
find that if absolutely pure they are not the bees for comb 
honey. 

A FEW KINKS FROM EXPERIENCE. 


If aqueen that is to be superseded is allowed to run in 
the queen-cage intended for the introduction of the new queen, 
and left there for 10 or 15 minutes, the new queen will be ac- 
cepted much easier than otherwise. 

A colony of bees that has been queenless for 12 to 14 
hours, will ball a queen quicker than one that has not been 
queenless for one minute, especially at a time when the queen 
is laying. 

A colony that intends to swarm soon, will not give up 
swarming if a young laying queen is introduced, but will in- 
sist, and make the young queen lay in®queen-cells, even if 
there is not a cell with brood inthe hive. Now, this looks 
strange, but itis true. About a week ago, I had a swarm to 
come out, which I hived, but instead of giying them their own 
queen, I gave them a brand new one, that had just commenced 
to lay, and then placed the swarm on the stand of a colony 
that had swarmed a few hours before; but the swarm had 
gone back again. I thought that this plan would make the 
one a rousing colony and stop the other one from swarming 
for awhile, which it did, but right here something new to me 
happened, for that rousing big swarm would not work as I had 
expected, so on the third day I opened the hive to see what 
was the matter with that big swarm. Of course I expected to 
find the queen laying in good condition, but in this I was mis- 
taken, for not an egg was to be found. 3ut whatis that? A 
ball of bees, on the Jower edge of the comb; not a big ball as is 
usually the case in the balling of a queen, but aloose bunch of 
bees that would just hold the queen to that spot. They did 
not sting at her, but would bite and pull, and feed her at the 
time, and right there on that same place was one queen -cell 
cup with an egg in it, and that was the only egg or brood of 
any kind in the hive. How did that egg get into that cell, or 
where did it come from, if the queen in the ball did not put 
it there? And if she did put that one egg in that qneen-cell, 
why did she not lay in worker-comb, as such young queens al- 
ways do? If somebody can explain this thing, please let us 
hear it through the American Bee Journal. 

Chippewa Falls, Wis., July 22. 


Another Method of Wintering Bees Described. 
BY H. J. LANG. 


As the time is here for placing bees into winter quarters, 
and as I had promised to make my method of wintering known, 
I will give it. 

I have wintered bees successfully for the past six winters, 
without any loss whatever. In the first place, 1 select a 
suitable spot, as close as I can to my apiary—clay land, if 
possible, as this kind of soil will not cave in. I dig a ditch 
3\¢ feet deep, three feet wide, and as long as is neccessary, 
according to the number of colonies to be placedinit. I put 
mine in two tiers high. 

After the ditch is dug, and cleaned out nicely, I scatter a 
few dried forest leaves in the bottom of it, then take two six- 
inch fence-boards put on each side of ditch, with a brick un- 
derneath every four feet. This keeps the first tier of hives 
from the ground. Then I[ take the bottom-boards from the 
hives and place the colonies close together in the ditch. 

Some one will ask how I cover the ditch. I wil! ex- 
plain as clearly asI can. I get some 2%x4’s, also sheeting- 
boards, then make a roof just as I would for a_ honse, 
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about the same pitch. Let the tie pieces on the bottom pro- 
ject out six inches on each side; make the rafters quite 
close together, and tieevery rafter with a cross-piece, as stated 
above. Ten feetis the length to be convenient in handling. 
Then close up theend tight, of every other one. In other 
words, make one end of every roof tight, and the other open, 
so that when No. 1 is placed in the ditch, the joining end of 
No. 2 can rest on top of No. 1, where there are two or more 
desired, and so on. 

You will then place the cover on the ditch, and put the 
dirt to be placed on this roof from six to nine inches deep, per- 
fectly air-tight. If this is done correctly, I will assure you 
that the bees will come out next spring in a nice condition, 
dry, clean, and healthy. But be sure to remove the bottom- 
boards from the hives before putting away. 

If twotiers are placed, put two blocks of wood—I use 
stove-wood—on the lower hive. This gives the second hive a 
space for all dead bees to drop away. 

If there is anything in this that cannot be exactly under- 
stood, I will be only too glad to answer by letter or through 
the Bee Journal. Monticello, Iowa. 
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Canadian Beedom, 


Some Toronto Convention Folks. 


The Toronto convention is a thing of the past, and my an- 
ticipations have been partially realized. I am sorry to say I 
met with some disappointment. The first and greatest was, 
that a number of our®Jnited States brethren whom I expected 
would be present, were conspicuous by their absence—notably 
Dr. Miller. But, nevertheless, it was a great pleasure to me 
to sit in that convention hal] and recognize the faces of those 
United States bee-keepers whose writings I have devoured 
with great relish during the past five years; and I would re- 
mark to a friend who was sitting at my side (who is so unfor- 
tunate as not to be a reader of the American Bee Journal, and 
therefore not so familiar with the faces as they appeared 
therein from time to time): ‘*‘There comes York. There 
comes Newman. There comes Doolittle, and here Dr. Ma- 
son,” etc.; and any one could have observed a broad smile cov- 
ering all my face, and perhaps running over my head and half 
way down my back. 

Now, while I have always thought that those Yankee 
bee-keepers were a jolly, sociable and good-hearted lotof men 
(and in meeting them personally my conceptions have been 
fully realized in that respect), yet I have some fault to find in 
them ; and I have met them personally, and ‘‘ sized up” their 
stature and avoirdupois. I am not afraid to say so, because, 
excepting Doolittle and Dr. Mason, they are only little fellows 
like myself; and, more than that, by this time we are from 
200 to 500 miles apart, and I fee] quite safe in saying, in the 
first place, that if Mr. Root and I ever meet in convention 
again, which I hope we shall, and he persists in sticking to his 
corner, and (like myself) never open his mouth until he is 
compelled to, I shall move that the association call in a police- 
man, take him by the north ear, and make him (root )out. In 
all other respects I like Bro. Root, for I am sure what he did 
say was all right, and what he didn’t say—well, I will leave 
some one else to say what that might have been like. 

Now, Bro. York, what shall I say about you? In the first 
place, you just step behind the curtain while I say you're just 
my height and weight, and within a few days of my age; and 
I think pretty nearly as good looking, and therefore I rather 
like you. I hope that we (I mean you and I) will be permit- 
ted to meet again. 

Now, there is Bro. Newman—well, what a great, big man, 
done up in a very small parcel. Who would ever expect to 
hear such oratory from sosmal!l a physique—and lest Mr. 
Newman should develop the ‘‘ big head’—a thing which 
would be out of proportion to his otherwise make-up, except 
in speech and good-nature—I will merely say that his address 
was simply admirable. 

I next come toa trio of apicultural lights, in the persons 
of Father Langstroth, Dr. Mason and G. M. Doomuch, and I 
do not feel myself equal to the occasion, soI will simply say 
that in my opinion no bee-keeper, or any one else, could fail to 
to be happy while in the presence of those three men. 

There are a whole lot of nice things which I would like to 
say about more of our United States brethren, but I am afraid 
they might see it in print, and feel ashamed of it, so I will on- 





ly say thatI never enjoyed myself more in any Rather 
than I did at the North American convention, in Toronto " 
1 was a little disappointed in learning that the pow 
selecting the next place of meeting had been deleg oT 
Executive Committee, for I had fully intended, whey that ca 
up for discussion, to move that the young ‘upstart rio 
Nebraska, whom I expected would be there with a bag whee 
in to dump the convention, be ejected, bag and baggage. +, 
you know we Canadians wanted the convention in Topp), 
again. But aJl our plans failed because we never had a), 
portunity to manifest our desires. 
I have said nothing about the Canadian bee-keepers, ani 
lest some Yankee might think that we have no distinguisheg 
bee-keepers in Canada, I want to say right here that we have 
just as good men as you have, Mr. Yankee, but I must admit 
that some of the Canuck brethren have not learned to condy 
themselves so admirably in convention as Uncle Sam's bo, 
Now, lest some one will ‘‘down me” with an apicultury 
club, I will stop rtght here. D. W. Heise. 
Bethesda, Ont. 
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The Honey-Sac. 


There is hardly anything in nature more complicated ay 
indicative of creative wisdom than theinternal economy of th 
honey-bee. Microscopic disclosures of the organs and fype. 
tions of this wonderful little insect, form an endless field fo 
study. It has been truly said, ‘‘an undevout astronomer j 
mad,” and surely the same is true of the undevout bee-keepe 
The evidences of design and adaptation are innumerabj 
These imply a designer—an adapting mind. 

In no part of the construction of the bee is this more ey. 
dent than in the honey-sac. An examination of its construe. 
tion and functions will show, if one may so speak, that extr 
pains and care have been bestowed on this organ. The ques. 
tion arises, Why all this skillfully contrived mechanism, if, ys 
some contend, the honey-sacis only areceptacle? So far from 
this being the case, itis in reality a laboratory in which in- 
portant chemical changes take place in regard to nectar 
Nectar, when first gathered, is not honey. Its cane-sugar 
must be acted on by certain glandular secretions furnished in 
the honey-sac, by means of which it is changed into grape-u- 
gar. No sooner does a drop of nectar pass into the honey-sa 
than a pumping system is put in operation by means of which 
the saliva is mixed with the nectar, and the chemical change 
just spoken of effected. This done, at the will of the bee, th 
honey thus produced, is either passed on into the digestive 
apparatus, or regurgitated, and stored in the comb-cells. Re- 
gurgitation is provided for by very strong muscles, and pas 
sage to the digestive organs takes place through a most ingen 
iously contrived stomach-mouth. 

The honey-sac would seem to have at least two uses—tha 
of a store-house and a compounding vessel. How thoroughly 
the latter work is done may be gathered from the fact that the 
honey-sac only holds about one-third of an ordinary drop. 7 
transmute this small quantity of nectar takes but little of th 
glandular secretion, whatever it may be. Some have sup 
posed, so high an authority as Prof. Cook among the number, 
that the process of digestion, partially or wholly, takes place 
in the honey-sac, but, in reality, the process of digestion doe 
not truly begin until the next chamber—the chyle-stomach 
reached. If, as some think, the honey-sac is only a food-bat 
similar to the ‘“‘crop” of birds, why all the expenditure 0 
pains and skill upon it, which has just been referred to? 

There is in nature no waste, none of man’s ridiculous ¢ r 
play of skill for no apparant object but the ostentation 0! 
Everything has some object, hidden or apparent. That 0! te 
secretory organs of the honey-sac is obviously the transmule 
tion of nectar into honey, after which it is ready for immed: 
ate use as food, or for storage in the comb-cells for future Cor 
sumption. — 

These observations are suggested by Dr. Brown’s “bee 
Talk” on page 542. 
MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAABAAAAAAAAADAAADASSY 





The Alsike Clover Leaflet consists of ~ pa 
with illustrations, showing the value of Alsike clove r, aD 
telling how to grow it. This Leaflet is just the thing aa 
to every farmer in your neighborhood. Send to the Bee J pi 
nal office for a quantity of them, and see that they are” 
tributed where they will do the most good. _Prices, pos'P* 
are as follows: 50 for 25 cents; 100 for 40 cents; OF - 
for TO cents. 


—————————-- o-_ a —————_—_— 


Now is the Time to work for new subscribers 
Why not take advantage of the offers made on page 09° 
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Questions q@? Answers, 


DR. C. C. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL. 


[ 


Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct. ] 








Prevention of Sugar Syrup Granulation. 
What do you put in sugar syrup to prevent granulation ? 
A. B. 


AnsweR.—Nothing. Formerly I put an even teaspoonful 
of tartaric acid to 20 pounds of syrup. Now I feed early, 
using equal quanties of sugar and cold water, and the bees fix 
it up all right. 


Feeding for Winter—Uncapped Syrup Stores. 


I have 33 colonies of bees, and they are a complete fail- 
ure here this year. I have not had a swarm and only one 
pound of honey, and that was not cappedover. I will have to 
feed them. 

1. How will it do to take out part of the brood-frames 
—say all but tive—and put in the division-board and give them 
syrup until the five frames are capped ? 

2. Will it do if thesyrup is notcapped over? J.M. T. 

Valley Head, W. Va. Sept. 24. 


ANSWERS.—1. It may do all right if the colonies are not 
too strong to stand so much crowding, but if very strong there 
is no law against leaving them more than five frames. 

2. Notso well. Still they may get along all right with a 
good deal of uncapped stores. 


ee 


What About Alfaifa for Honey in the East? 


I have seen quite a number of short paragraphs in the 
bee-papers of late (and from you, among others) to the effect 
that alfalfa is turning out to be a good hay crop much farther 
east than was supposed, but I have not seen anything about 
bees working it when grown in the East. How about this ? 
Do bees work it in the East ? x. P. 

Ben Avon, Pa. 


ANSWER.—A very pertinent question, and I don’t know 
the answer. I never saw a field in bloom but once, and then 
for a short time, and I didn’t see a bee on it, and I don’t re- 
member seeing any statement that bees worked on it as far 
east as Illinois. For all that, they may do so, and I’d like to 
see reports from those who have had experience. 


oe 


Top Hive-Ventilation in Winter. 


Since my letter of the 21st I have thought of something 
more I wish tosay. I sawinone of the copies of the Bee- 
Journal that a man speaks of top ventilation for hives in win- 
ter, by boring an inch hole in the top-super, and covering with 
Wire-netting. I have been bothered some by the vapor freez- 
ing in the form of icicles. Will top ventilation prevent this ? 

Clyde, N. Y. S. &. &. 


ANnswer.—If there is enough ventilation at the top so the 
vapor can all pass out, then it will not of course form in ici- 
cles. Or if there is no upward ventilation, and abundance of 
lower ventilation, the same thing will be accomplished by the 
vapor passing out at the entrance. Butif the hive is closed 
at the top and very nearly closed at the bottom, then the 
moisture that is constantly exhaling from the bees will settle 
upon the inside walls in the form of ice whenever the weather 
is cold enough. 
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Letting Bees Out on Shares. 


I would like to put out about 25 colonies of bees on 
shares. What is the proper rule? Will I have to furnish all 
he new hives ? and to whom will the ones belong that I fur- 
“ish? What share am I to give if the one that takes them 
Goes all the work? or what share am Ito get? G. A. H. 


_AN6WER.—Tbere’s no fixed rule about bees on shares. The 
main thing is to have a very clear and definite understanding 
in advance, and then get ft down in writing so there can be no 
misunderstanding afterward. No matter if it’s the best friend 








you have in the world, there’s always danger of misunder- 
standing. Perhaps something like this is customary: Sup- 
pose you have 10 colonies put out on shares: they increase to 
18, and give 500 pounds of honey. You will furnish all 
needed supers—as sections and hives—and in the fall you will 
have 14 colonies and 250 pounds of honey. That is, you 
have the original 10 hives and half the increase, and half the 


honey. 


Wintering Nuclei without Uniting Them. 


I have four nuclei that cover about three or four frames. 
Do you think I can bring these through the winter without 
uniting ? I would like to do so on account of the queens. They 
are in 8-frame dove-tail hives. I thought I would bring 
them to the center of the hive and put achaff cushion on 
each side of them, and an outer-case packed with sawdust. I 
want your opinion on the matter. D. P. B. 

Francisco, Ind., Sept. 30. 


ANSWER.—Very likely it will be safer to sacrifice a queen 
now than to run the risk of losing both. Still, if you have 
mild winters or a good cellar you may come out all right with- 
out uniting. Here's a certain sort of uniting you can practice 
without losing either queen. Puta dividing wall in the mid- 
dle of your hive not more than 4 or % inch thick, and be 
sure it is bee-tight so that no bee can pass through. Now put 
a nucleus in one side and another in the other. They’ll win- 
ter as well as though all together—at least they have done so 
a number of times for me. 








Notes g? Comments. 


CONDUCTED BY 
Rev. Emerson T. Abbott, St. Joseph, Mo. 





Do not Experiment,—‘! learned that it is best 
in bee-keeping, as well as in other things, to experiment al- 
ways on a small scale.”—J. J. Hardy, in Gleanings. 

This is a very good idea, and in many cases it is best not 
to do any experimenting at all. Here is where many begin- 
ners fail, for just as soon as they get a smattering of knowl- 
edge about bees, and become the proud possessors of a few 
colonies, they go to trying all kinds of experiments, and it is 
hardly necessary for me to say that they fail in most of them. 
If one feels he must experiment, it is better to have one colony 
to ** fool with,” and then let the rest gather honey to pay the 
bills. For my part, however, Iam content to let the other 
fellow do most of the experimenting. 


to 


Cold and Bees.—“ At one time I had an idea that it 
was necessary to have hives with double walls, and filled be- 
tween with churcoal or saw-dust, but by experience J found 
that the hives thus constructed did not do well. Cold does not 
kill bees when in mass. In my opinion the thickness of the 
hive-walls is non-essential.”—Rev. L. L. Langstroth, as given 
in the report of the first bee-keepers’ convention held in Amer- 
ica, March 15, 1860. 

Iam glad to find soeminent an authority agreeing with 
my oft-repeated statement, that bees in a cluster do not 
freeze, they starve. I do not know what views this venerable 
authority in apiculture held lately on this subject, neither did 
I know until a few days ago that he had expressed the opinion 
given above, but lam quite sure that time will demonstrate 
that this view is correct. 

+o 


About Lived on Honey.—‘'! have about lived on 
honey for the last seven years. Honey cured me of dyspepsia.” 
This is what one of our leading physicians said to me when I 
drove up to his house for the first time to deliver a 5-pound 
pail of extracted honey. I thought I was one prescription 
ahead, and it did not cost mea dollar, either, but it is of no 
special value to me, as I have eaten honey three times a day 
for years, when I could get it. As the prescription did not 
cost me anything, I wiil give it to the readers of the Bee 
Journal, as it may be of use to them. Iam certain it will be 


of great advantage to many toeat more honey, and less of 
other sweets. 

A leading lady physician, in giving instructions to nurs- 
** Honey, too, often proves in- 
Eat honey with bread and gems, instead of the car- 
It stimulates all of the secretions.” 


ing mothers as to diet, says: 
valuable. 
bonaceous butter. 
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Insuring Bees.—A subscriber in California wants to 
know if there are any fire insurance companies that insure 
apiaries. Who knows? And what are the names of the com- 
panies? Some one who knows, please drop acard to this 
office giving the desired information. 


5-0-2 


Mr. S. J. Baldwin, of England, expected to leave 
for a visit to America, Sept. 26. His address will be 554 
Madison Ave., Elizabeth, N. J. Mr. Baldwin is a bee-supply 
manufacturer, and dealer in honey and beeswax in England. 
He was over here in 18%3, and reported the trip very enjoy- 
able and also greatly beneficial to his health. I trust he may 
again be much profited by his present stay on this side the 
‘* briny deep.” 

ee bE 

That Essay on Comb Honey, written for the 
Toronto convention by Mr. B. Taylor, and published on page 
614, seems to be appreciated very much, as it justly deserves. 
Mr. William McEvoy, Ontario’s foul-brood inspector, and the 
new Vice-President of the North American, wrote me thus 
about it, on Sept. 30: 

That essay of B. Taylor’s in last week’s American Bee 
Journal, is one of the best ever published, and is the work of 
a ripe scholar or great expert in bee-keeping. 


Wma. McEvoy. 


—+ 3. > 


Earn Your Own Subscription.—Any present 
subscriber can earn his or her own subscription to the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal for one year by sending three new subscribers, 
with $3.00. A copy of ‘*‘ Bees and Honey” will also be mailed 
to each new subscriber, and the Bee Journal will be sent to 
the new readers from the time the order is received up to the 
end of 1896. This is an easy way to earn your own subscrip- 
tion and at the same time help to circulate the Bee Journal. 
Remember, getting 3 new subscribers pays for your own sub- 
scription for 1 year! Of course, no other premium will be 
sent in addition. ‘This is a straight offer by itself. 


—+ — 


Selling Other Bee-Keepers’ Honey.—0On 
page 675 is a query whether it would be right for a bee-keeper 
to buy honey and retail it as his own production among his 
customers after his own crop is disposed of. 


Of course, any one knows it would be very wrong to say 
that certain honey is from your own apiary, produced by your 
own bees, when you know there isn’t a word of truthinit. I 
am sure no sane bee-keeper wants to do that. But surely 


there can be nothing wrong in any bee-keeper ¢g¢\jj, 8 the f 
honey produced by another, when he knows such honey ¥ 
good and absolutely pure. t 

For instance : Suppose I had sold al! my crop of extry..,, ¢ 
honey to my local customers and did not have enoug) » : 
half way around. I label it all, “ Put up by Geo. W. Yo,,: t 
Then I send foraton of extracted honey to Dr. Mijje \, 


course he hasn’t any, but tochange the monotony we’ a 
pose he has some); he ships it to me, and I put it up and | 
it the same as I did my own crop and sell it. Would ther), 
anything wrong in that? Most assuredly not. 

Of course, if I were asked whether I produced the 
honey, I should say: ‘‘No; but I guarantee its purity: 
That should satisfy any sensible customer, and I believe n 
further questions would be asked. 


> Latter 


My advice would be, to retail all your own crop of hoje 
yourself, if possible, and just as much more as you can, being 
sure that what you buy elsewhere is pure and good. Noy» 
be guilty of offering any honey that is not “ straight goods 
whether it be your own production or not. 

Again, I say, sell all your honey. Then sell some more 

cascades 

‘ Poor Seasons for honey are school seasons fy 
bee-keepers. He is the best scholar who soonest learns to proj 
most by his losses.”—American Bee Journal for May, 1867 

—+to> 

A Fine Photograph of the nice apiary and! 
of Mr. Henry Sutherland, of Bainbridge, Mich., has been se 
me by the owner. I can see therein about 20 hives. Mr.§ 
and family are also shown. It has every appearance of being 
a pleasant home aad neatly-arranged apiary. 


——-o-——— 


The Names and Addresses of al! your 
friends, who are not now taking the Bee Journal, are wanted 
at this office. Send them in, please, when sample copies w 
be mailed to them. Then you can secure their subscriptious 
and earn some of the premiums offered on page 653. T 
next few months will be just the time to easily get new 
scribers. Try it earnestly, at least. 


Diphtheria—that heartless destroyer—has recent) 
claimed three of the dear children of Mr. Wm. Russell, 0! 
Minnehaha Falls, Minn., and a fourth was almost despair 
of on Oct. 5. This is very sad, and all will sympathize wit 
our brother and family in their affliction. 

Mr. Russell writes that by reason of the diphtheria bei 
at his home, he understands the city authorities will condew 
his entire honey crop. As honey-production is the only meat’ 
Mr. R. and family have of making a living, it is sincerely | 
be hoped that they will be treated justly as to compensatiol 
Surely the one affliction is enough, without being compelled! 
lose the honey besides. 

a a ee 

_ Ageontenees Rapetiment etatiens—” | page 
ties: R. L. Taylor, of the Michigan apiarian experime 
tion, for the Toronto convention. He certainly offers s 
very good suggestions, most of which, no doubt, will be ta 
advantage of sooner or later. The one which interests ™* 
most is his reference to the bee-papers not co-operating 10 \ 
work as they should. I don’t know what more the Bee Jour: 
nal can do than it has done. I don’t think he should blame" 
for publishing his (Mr. Taylor’s) reports second-handed, W 
he saw fit to furnish them to one bee-paper only. As I sald@ 
the convention, if Mr. Taylor would send letter-press copies 








his monthly reports to all the bee-papers, I am sure al! would 
be glad to publish them. ‘This would be but little extra wo" 
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for him, and would give the results of his experiments a much 
wider and more prompt reading. I think lam safe in saying 
that as soon as Mr. Taylor shows a little more willingness to 
co-operate with the bee-papers, they will do their part in 
reciprocating, and with compound interest. But so long as 
the Michigan experiment apiary continues to give just cause 
for thinking it only a local or State affair, 1 do not think it 
should be thought surprising when the general bee-keeping 
public takes no great interest in it. 


There is another reason, I think, why bee-keepers have 
appeared not to be deeply interested in Mr. Taylor’s work. 
Some of the results of his experiments have been given in such 
a concentrated, tabulated form that only an expert account- 
ant, mathematician, or politician, could ever comprehend them. 
Life is too short, and too ‘‘real” and ‘‘earnest” with most 
bee-keepers, to spend itin a vain effort to understand any- 
thing very definite from several pages of cold figures. What 
is wanted, I think, isa plain description of the experiments 
undertaken, and then as clear a statement of the results, dis- 
figuring it with as few tables of figures as possible. 


I want to say that I always read Mr. Taylor’s reports with 
much interest and profit, and, as I have often said, I think he 
is the right man in the right place. But if he’ll come down 
among us common folks a little more when talking to us about 
his experiments, I think he’ll discover a good deal more sym- 
pathy and interest than he now imagines exists. 


rr a oe 


Mr. H. M. Pace, of Kentucky, has sent me a photo- 
graph of his bee-yard. He started the summer of 1894 with 
6 colonies, and now bas 46, all thrifty for winter quarters. 


——> 2. 


Building a Business.—!{ you, or any one you may 
know, wish to build a liitle business all your own right where 
you are, send to the Bee Journal! office a stamped and self- 
addressed envelope. 

toe 


Lorenzo Lorraine Langstroth. 


As noticed briefly in last week’s issue of the American, 
Bee Journal, there passed to The Beyond, on Sunday, Oct. 6, 
1895, America’s grandest and noblest apiarian benefactor— 
Rev. L. L. Langstroth. Before such a sublime character, how 
inadequate seems my pen to do him justice. In fact, I am not 
equal to the task—who is ?—so I take the liberty to extract 
from the ‘‘A BC of Bee-Culture,” a short biographical sketch 
of Father Langstroth, written a few years ago by Dr. C. C. 
Miller, who knew him well, at least by years of honorable 
reputation and much correspondence. It reads as follows: 


Lorenzo Lorraine Langstroth was born in Philadelphia, 
Pa., Dec. 25, 1810. He graduated at Yale College in 1831, 
in which college he was tutor of mathematics from 1834 to 
1836. After his graduation he pursued a theological course 
of study, and in May, 1836, became pastor of the Second 
Congregational church, in Andover, Mass., which position ill- 
health compelled him to resign in 1838. He was principal of 
the Abbott Female Academy in Andover in 1838~—Y, and in 
1839 removed to Greenfield, Mass., where he was principal of 
the High School for Young Ladies, from 183¥ to 1844. In 
1544 he became pastor of the Second Congregational church 
in Greenfield; and after four years of labor here, ill-health 
compelled his resignation. In 1845 he removed to Philadel- 
phia, where he was principal of a school for young ladies from 
1848 to 1852. In 1852 he returned to Greenfield; removed 
to Oxford, Ohio, in 1858, and to Dayton, Ohio, in 1887. 

At an early age the boy Lorenzo Showed a fondness for 
the "study of insect life; but ‘idle habits” in that direction 
were not encouraged by his matter-of-fact parents. In 18358 
he began his real interest in the honey-bee, when he pur- 
chased two colonies. No such help existed then as now, the 
first bee-journal in America being issued more than twenty 
years later, and Mr. Langstroth at that time had never seen 
or heard of a book on bee-culture; but, before the second 
year of his bee-keeping, he did meet with one, the author of 





which doubted the existence of aqueen! But the study of 
bees fascinated him, and gave him the needed outdoor recrea- 
tion while engaged in literary pursuits, and in the course of 
time he became possessed with the idea that it might be possi- 
ble to so construct a hive that its contents in every part might 
be easily examined. He tried what had been invented in this 
direction, bars, slats, and the * leaf-hive,” of Huber’s. None 
of these, however, were satisfactory, and at length he con- 
ceived the idea of surrounding each comb with a frame of 
wood entirely detached from the walls of the hive, leaving at 
all parts, except the point of support, space enough between 
the frame and the hive for the passage of the bees. In 1852 
the invention of the movable-comb hive was completed, and 
the hive was patented Oct. 5 of that year. 

It is well known, that, among the very many hives in use, 
no other make is more popular than the Langstroth; but it 
may not be so well known that, in a very important sense, 
every hive in use among intelligent bee-keepers is a Lang- 
stroth ; that is, it contains the most important features of the 
Langstroth—the movable comb. Those who have entered the 
field of apiculture within a few years may faintly imagine, but 
can hardly realize, what bee-keeping would be to-day, if, 





Rev. L. L. Langstroth, Dayton, Ohio, at 80 Years. 


throughout the world, in every bee-hive, the combs should 
suddenly become immovable, fixed, never again to be taken 
out of the hive, only as they were broken or cut out. Yet ex- 
actly that condition of affairs existed through all the ceuturies 
of bee-keeping up to the time when, to take out every comb 
and return again to the hive without injury to the colony, was 
made possible by the inventive genius of Mr. Langstroth. 
It is no small compliment to the far-seeing inventive powers 
of Mr. Langstroth, that, although frames of different sizes 
have been devised and tried, and improvements, so-called, 
upon his hive have been made by the hundred, yet to-day no 
other size of frame is more popular than that settled upon by 
him, and, in general, the so-called improvements are one after 
another dropped into oblivion, and thousands of hives are to- 
day in use among the best bee-keepers, scarcely varying, if 
varying at all, from the Langstroth hive as first sent out. 

As a writer Mr. Langstroth takes a high place. ‘* Lang- 
stroth on the Hive and Honey-Bee,” published in May, 1855, 
is considered a classic; and any contribution from the pen of 
its author to the columns of the bee-journals is read with 
eagerness. Instead of amassing the fortune one would think 
he so richly deserves, Mr. Langstroth is to-day not worth a 
dollar. He sowed, others reaped. At the date of his inven- 
tion he had 20 colonies of bees, and never exceeded 125. 

In August, 1836, Mr. Langstroth was married to Miss 
Anna M. Tucker, who died in Jan., 1873. He has had three 
children. The oldest, a son, died of consumption contracted 
in the army. Two daughters still survive. 

Since his twentieth year, Mr. Langstroth has suffered 
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from attacks of ** head trouble,” of a strange and distressing 
character. During these attacks, which have lasted from six 
months to more than a year (in one case two years), he is 
unable to write or even converse, and he views with aversion 
any reference to these subjects which particularly delight him 
at other times. Mr. Langstroth isa man of fine presence, 
simple and unostentatious in manner, cheerful, courteous and 
a charming conversationalist. ; 

In reply to a question, he writes, under date of March 26, 
1888: **I am now a minister in the Presbyterian church. 
Although not a settled pastor, I preach occasionally, and de- 
light in nothing so much as the Christian work. My parents 
were members of Mr. Barnes’ church, in Philadelphia, the 
mother Presbyterian church in the United States.” 

C. C. MILLER. 

A short account of my own meeting with Father Lang- 
stroth at the recent Toronto convention, I gave on page 620. 
It was the only time I ever saw him. How glad I am now 
that I went to Toronto! To meet him was worth all it cost, 
and more. There were many things he and I talked about 
during that memorable three-hours’ visit I had with him in 
the hotel parlor. How he unfolded to me the history of the 
apicultural past—particularly regarding his great invention, 
popularly known as the ‘‘ Langstroth hive”—and the prodig- 
ious injustice and gigantic wrong done him by those who are 
now, I believe, mainly ‘‘out of the bee-business,” and who 
can never, here or hereafter, undo their wickedness. But the 
great Father Langstroth, in the depth of his kind and for- 
giving heart, bore no ill-will, spoke no uncharitable word. 


But I must not at this time dwell upon the magnificence 
of his character, nor the spotless purity of his life, though I feel 
that golden-tongued poet never uttered apter words of any 
man than these, which apply with such peculiar force and 
truthfulness to our beloved Father Langstroth— 

** None knew hin but to love him, 
None named him but to praise.” 


~~ 


Naming Honev-Plants.—A good many have lately 
sent me specimens of various honey-plants to be named, re- 
questing that the names be published in the Bee Journal. 
Now, as it is of no benefit to any one, except the one sending 
the plant, to publish the name, hereafter please do not ask 
that space be given for what is of so little general interest. 

Another thing: I am no botanist, and whenever I receive 
plants I must forward them to some one who is able to name 
them. Prof. T. J. Burrill, of the Illinois State University, at 
Champaign, IIl., has kindly helped me so far, and doubtless is 
willing to continue so todo. But why not mail the plant spec- 
imens direct to him, enclosing a self-addressed and stamped 
envelope in which he can return the reply? I am sure this 
arrangement will be more satisfactury, as you will be certain to 
get very prompt answers. 

—te 

One Dollar a Year is a “dirt cheap” price for a 
weekly like the American Bee Journal. I think feverybody 
who is at all familiar with it admits that statement. Com par- 
ing it with the price of almost every other bee-periodical of 
to-day, it should be $2.00 a year. Granting that, each sub- 
scriber will readily see that the Bee Journal publishers are 
saving him or her just $1.00 a year. Now, in return for that, 
why not each reader resolve that each year he or she will pro- 
cure at least one new subscriber for the Bee Journal ? Surely 
each could do that, at least for a few years. Besides furnish- 
ing & low-priced paper, the publishers are willing to pay liber- 
ally for the work of getting new subscribers. 
of such fact, see page 658 of last number. 

The American Bee Journal is trying all the time to work 
for your interest. Why not you try to work for its interest ? 
That is a mutual affair that ought to be self-commendable. 


As an evidence 


—— a}--}>————— 


BS See ‘‘ Bee-Keeper’s Guide” offer on page 673. 





Among the Bee-Papers 


Gleaned by Dr. Miller. 


OUR LATEST PERCOLATOR FEEDER. 


We are now using with great satisfaction, cleated boards 
with a three-inch auger-hole in the center, in place of the 
plates. The crocks are filled half and half, as previously ex. 
plained: the flannel or cheese-cloth is then laid over, after 
which the cleated boards with the orifice in the center. The 
whole is reversed, and the percolated syrup is taken by the 
bees at the opening in the center of the board now under the 
crock. We prefer this arrangement because the bees take the 
feed faster.—Gleanings editorial. 


KEEPING EXTRACTED HONEY IN LIQUID FORM. 


Good extracted honey, if brought to a temperature of not 
over 180° Fahrenheit, bottled and sealed while hot, will usual- 
ly, if kept in a uniformly warm temperature, keep liquid fora 
year or more. Indeed, we had some fine clover honey, treated 
in this way, keep liquid for two years. But there is a great 
difference in honey. Some will candy much quicker than 
others. The riper—that is, thicker—the honey is, the longer 
it will keep liquid. 

Cold atmosphere is quite favorable to candying of both ex- 
tracted and com». 

The temperature of the storage-room should be about that 
of a living-room—70°. Higher would do no harm, but is in- 
convenient and expensive. 

Cellars and cold rooms, especially when subject to freez- 
ing, are poor places for honey. 

In melting candied extracted honey, the temperature 
should not go above 180°, otherwise the fine flavor will ina 
large measure be destroyed. The usual way is, to place the 
vessel of candied honey in another larger receptacle contain- 
ing hot water.—Gleanings. 


SOME STRAY STRAWS FROM GLEANINGS. 


Sections that are extracted, to be used another year, must 
be cleaned out by the bees, or your sections will be likely to 
contain candied honey. 


Australians are giving atiention to the question whether 
it may not be feasible and profitable to manage so as to increase 
the production of wax. 


One advantage of using percolating feeders, or the crock- 
and-plate method, is that robbers don’t trouble as they do 
when you use syrup. Wben you pour in the sugar, robbers 
don’t care for dry sugar. When you pour in the water, it 
stays on top, and robbers don’t hanker after cold water. 
‘Yes, and that advantage is a big one in a beginner’s case. 
mele the interest among bee-keepers continues in such for- 
age-plants as crimson clover, sweet clover, alfalfa, lathyrus 
sylvestris, etc., the table will be turned; and instead of agri- 
cultural journals with a bee-department there will be bee- 
journals with an agricultural department. 


WHERE BEES DO PRETTY WELL. 


We usually advise bee-keepers to stay where they are. 
Bees do pretty well in almost any locality in the United States. 
California (at least the southern part of it) stands at the head; 
then comes Colorado, Arizona, Fiorida, New York, and Pean- 
sylvania. But certain portions of the States named are bar- 
ren of honey.—Gleanings. 


WILL QUEENS KEEP GOING BACK AND FORTH FROM ONE STORY 
TO ANOTHER? 


The question came up whether my queens would go from 
one story to the other with my new frames having top and 
bottom bars each 14 inches wide, having respectively a thick- 
ness of % and 4%, thus making, with the 4 inch between 
them, a space of 1%¢ inches without any comb, across which 
the queen must pass to get from one story to another. To give 
the matter a pretty full test, I put seven colonies on these 
frames in two stories. ‘The combs were new, the colonies not 
overly strong, and there was no likelihood that in any case 
they would occupy more than eight combs. Sol put four 
combs in the upper story and four combs in the lower story, 
leaving the queen in the upper story. If I found eggs in the 
lower story after four or more days, then I would know toa 
certainty that the queen had gone below. 

One colony was so weak that the queen could occupy only 
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about three frames; and as these were all in the upper story 
it was not strange she did not go below. Another remained in 
the upper story without going below, and I feel pretty sure 
she would have occupied more combs if they had all been in 
the upper story. As to the rest, however, the queens seemed 
to occupy one story as well as the other, altogether against 
my expectation. For instance, Aug. 22 I found, in No. 36, 
eggs in both stories. That shows clearly that, during the 
week of Aug. 19—26, the queen must have made at least 
three changes from one story tothe other. So I feel pretty 
sure that, as a rule, the queen will occupy two stories about 
as well as one, if the room in one story is not sufficient.—Dr. 
Miller, in Gleanings. 


ONE OR TWO STORIES FOR BROOD-CHAMBERS. 


And now comes in the point Dr. Miller and I do not agree 
upon. I very much object to tiering up. Lifting off and on 
upper stories is too hard work. I very much prefer having 
all] my frames in one story. He rather favors holding on to 
the 8-frame size, and giving extra stories when needed. I 
think that would be a good plan, too, as our queens go readily 
from one story to the other, even if it were not for the great 
amount of hard lifting that is involvedin it. Just think a 
minute about it. For every colony that is examined, that 
upper story has to be lifted off and then lifted back again, 
and the upper story is always the heavier one. After you 
have lifted off and on upper stories all day, you begin to think 
there is not much enjoyment in bee-keeping. 


Another point in favor of one story is, I think, I can find 
queens a little quicker with one story than with two. With 
two stories she has a little more chance to get out of your way. 
—Emma Wilson, in Gleanings. 








Southern Department. 


{Please send all questions relating to bee-keeping in the South direct 
to Dr. Brown. and he will answer in this department.—Ep.] 








Cotton Honey. 


My friend, J. J. Keith, on page 576, thinks I must be 
mistaken in observing that cotton-bloom yields honey some 
seasons, from the fact that he has never discovered any in an 
experience of 18 years. While he has not been able to detect 
any, other bee-keepers have. A few years ago a friend living 
in a great cotton-belt in South Carolina, found his bees storing 
large quanties of surplus at a time when there was no other 
bloom within reach of his bees except cotton. He saw them 
working on the bloom, 


——___— «-»___— 


Placing Feed in the Combs. 


I have tried an experiment that seems to me to be good. 
That is, to feed a weak colony of bees, I simply take outa 
frame that contained nothing— which is easily found in a hive 
in bad condition ; brush the bees off, then hold it over the ta- 
ble on a plate, and pour into the cells some sugar syrup, such 
as we use in a feeder. Turn it over and fill the other side 
likewise. Then I place the frames in the hive in such a posi- 
tion away from the balance of the comb, to the other side of 
the hive. As the sun goes down I place it in the hive. I find 
that by the next sunset the bees have carried all out into the 
other combs. Now, my questions are: 

1. Have you ever tried it ? 

2. Should the bees not move this syrup, would it not be 
as good for them as if they had? Mars. E£. O. Swarrorp. 

Rosebud, Tex., Sept. 23. 


ANSWERS.—1. Yes. 
2. It would be as good, unless it should ferment. 


_ i}---o-~E—————— 


Laying-Worker Experience, Ete. 


Three years ago I commenced with one colony of black 
bees, and now I have 22 colonies. Some of them are as nice 
Italians as can be had in this country, and I have not losta 
Single-colony. Last spring when I examined my bees, I found 





that one colony was queenless, and had laying workers in it. 


I gave them brood and eggs, and thought they would reara 
queen, but to my surprise they would not. So the next thing 
to do was something else, and I thought 1 would experiment a 
little, so Icommenced. I took the upper story from the laying 
worker’s hive, spread a newspaper on a single hive, and set 
the upper story on the other stand. I made a hole in the cen- 
ter large enough for the bees to pass through, and in 24 hours 
the bees were ail at work and seemed to be all right. I used 
the lower story box the same way as the first, and each 
swarmed in a short time. So that ended the trouble with the 
laying workers. Now I have four colonies from three, and 
they are in good condition, but the honey crop in this section 
of the country has been very poor this year. 


There are some bee-men in this county, and if some would 
talk up the bee-business it would become a paying business. 
The industry has never had much encouragement here. If 
men would take the pains in the culture of bees that they do 
in the culture of cotton, there would not be so much cry of hard 
times. A. M. BARFIELD. 

Stone Point, Tex., Aug. 25. 


i —_—— + + ie 


Young Bees Webbed in the Cells. 


Dr. Brown.—Last year I bought 40 colonies of bees, mostly 
all black, in boxes of different shapes and dimensions. Il 
transferred them into 10-frame Langstroth hives. last spring. 
Last month I reared some Italian queens, and the young bees 
of two of them cannot get out of the cells, and the workers 
cut the combs (I suppose) to let the young bees out. I send 
you a few of the bees in question. Can you tell me what is 
the matter with those bees? The honey they are storing now 
is very strong or rancid. Do you think it will be good when 
ripe? From what kind of plant are they gathering that 
honey? Nearly all the hives are full of honey now. 

Richmond, Tex., Sept. 6. J. BAUDAT. 


ANSWERS.—The reason your young bees can not get out 
of the cells, they are webbed fast by the larvez of the wax- 
moth. The worms have spun webs underthem. Your better 
plan is to take a pen-knife and dig them out, and dislodge the 
worms, and give the bees a chance to place the combs in a clean 
condition. Clean out the bottom-boards of those colonies. 
The honey, I think, is all right. I know nothing of its source. 


ne 


The Bee-Martin or Kingbird. 


Since writing my article on page 553, I have been trying 
the merits of the kingbird for the table. My son killed 17 
yesterday, and most of them are loaded with fat. I can as- 
sure you that at this season of the year they are splendid eat- 
ing. I have just been eating them. They are gathering now 
into flocks preparatory to their regular fall migration, and 
may be killedin great numbers. I think that they are fully 
equal to any bird I have ever tasted for delicacy of flavor. 
Now is the time for bee-keepers to ‘‘get even,” if they want 
to kill the kingbird. 

I still adhere to the views in my former article, and think 
that the bird does more good than harm. T. S. Forp. 

Columbia, Miss., Sept. 14. 


n> 


Favors a Square Hive. 


As there is a great deal of talk about what is the best 
hive, I will give my idea. First, all that I have seen of them 
there is no argument in favor of the larger hives, for this lo- 
cality. Of course, where it is one perpetual honey-flow they 
might be exactly right. I think our 20-inch frame and hive 
is out of shape, and too long to handle. A square hive, 14 
inches square, and 10 inches deep is just right with loose bot- 
tom and top. If this size were adopted there would soon be 
no more moth talk, and always plenty of surplus honey. I 
have fifty colonies of German-hybrid and Italian bees, and 
have plenty of honey. 


Last year I found a plant growing wild on Big Black riv- 
er. I saw that bees and humming-birds had just covered it. 
I gathered the seed, and sowed it in my bee-lot, and now the 
bees and humming birds have a paradise. It grows 8 or 10 
feet high, and every flower has a drop of the prettiest syrup I 
ever tasted. Nocultivation is necessary, as it excludes all 
other weeds, and stock will not eatit. The seeds lie in the 


ground all winter, and come up the next spring. 
Benton, Miss., Sept. 11. 


R. E. MANNING, 
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General Items, 


Well Pleased with the Season. 

The honey season is nearly over in our 
locality. The forepart of the season was 
very poor. I did not get any white honey 
to amount to anything, but the fall flow 
has been splendid. I have taken 418 sec- 
tions from 10 colonies, of No. 1 honey, that 
I will sell at a shilling a box. My bees are 
in a splendid condition for winter. and I 
am well pleased with the season so far. 

Clyde, N. Y., Sept. 21. C. A. BILLines. 


- ~—_-e + 


Bees Did Well This Year. 


Bees have done very well this year, and 
for the last two days they have just been 
hustling on the asters. W. W. Mount. 

Farmington, Tenn., Sept. 19. 


—- -—___—____» - —m + <—-— ———__- — 


Dry Season and Light Surplus. 


This is my first season with bees. I have 
four colonies that I bought last spring— 
three swarms and one old colony. Bees are 
very scarce here, the season was very dry, 
and the surplus light. There were very 
few swarms. Ina CLAPPER. 

Monticello, Ind., Sept. 30. 





Results of the Past Season. 


Now that the honey harvest is over, the 
honey all taken off the hives, and the bees 
are ready for that long night which will 
soon come,I send in my report for this 
season. 

I started last spring with 20 colonies and 
two nuclei, and closed the season with 36 
colonies and li nuclei. My surplus amount- 
ed to 1,482 pounds of comb huney and 500 
pounds of extracted. I fed 75 cents’ worth 
of sugar. My bees are in fine condition. 

AvuGustT BaRTz. 

Chippewa Falls, Wis., Sept. 23. 





Small Harvest in British Columbia. 


I have been much pleased with my in 
vestment in the American Bee Journal, and 
hope to still see it prosper. I consider it 
extremely valuable to any person who 
keeps bees. I have carefully read the vari- 
ous hints and suggestions during the past 
season, and in many cases they have been 
helpful to me. 

y bees are on the southeast side of one 
of the coast mountains, on the Gulf of 
Georgia, Pacific Ocean. This has been a 
very dry season, and together with brush 
fires, the honey harvest is very small here. 

Vancouver, B. C. R. H. LANGDALE. 


Sweet Clover Helped Him Out. 


As the editor has asked all readers of the 
Bee Journal to send in their reports for 
1895, I thought I would send mine. 

In the fall of 1893 I bought two colonies 
of black bees in box-hives, wintered them 
in the cellar, and in the spring of 1894 I got 
two more colonies of blacks; transferred 
them to movable 10-frame hives, and had 
everything ready to reap a big harvest, 
which I supposed I would get. Well, May 
and June came and went, but the bees did 
not get enough to liveon. Then I began to 
ask questions of our good friend, Dr. Mil- 
ler, to see if he would not have things 
changed, but it made no difference as to 
the yield of honey, as I had to feed all my 
bees. By this time I had increased to 23 
colonies. When I found that we could not 
get any surplus, I began to increase from 
my four colonies until I had 24. They were 
all in pretty good condition for winter 
except three, and they died before spring. 
I had bought some of the best Italian 
queens I could get, so last spring what colo- 
nies I had were rather light in bees, and 
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pas 
so in stores; but by feeding, and tak- 
ian good care of them, I got 16 colonies in 
fine trim for the white clover harvest. 
White clover looked as fine and as plenti- 
ful at this place as I ever saw it, yet the 
bees paid no attention to it. I began to get 
tired of this kind of bee-keeping, but when 
sweet clover began to bloom, I tell you it 
was fun to watch the bees! Well, from my 
16 colonies I got 550 pounds as fine white 
comb honey as any one would wish to see, 
and 735 pounds of extracted—all from sweet 
clover; and I have 24 colonies now. All 
but two have from one to three supers of 
the 8 ane 10 frame dovetailed hives on top 
of each colony, and they are all full, but 
not all capped yet. Idonot want to take 
them off until capped over. 
For my part, 1 think it has been a good 
season after all; but thanks to sweet clover, 


for me. L. SYLVESTER. 
Aurora, Ill., Sept. 20. 





———_ 





Bees in Kittitas Valley, Washington. 


Jaman old soldier, 63 years of age. 
was born and reared near Mt. Vernon, J1l , 
and have handled bees in arude way al- 
most all my life, especially while ‘* march- 
ing through Georgia.”’ I have eight colo- 
nies now in Simplicity hives. They have 
done well this season. I bought three colo- 
nies the first of August, with only bees and 
brood-combs. I have to-day taken a full 
super of 24 sections of comb honey from 
each colony; the honey is alfalfa, and is 
nice and white. This valley (Kittitas) is 25 
miles in length by 15 wide. All crops are 
grown by irrigation here. Alfalfa and all 
sorts of clover do well. We have several 
species of willow that furnish early bee- 
pasture. S. W. Maxey. 

Ellensburg, Wash., Sept. 23. 


From a California Lady Bee-Keeper. 


I saw in last week's Bee Journal an 
article from California. I would like to get 
bees for $1.50 per colony. In this locality 
they ask from $3.00 to 35.00 for a colony in 
good condition. I bought some bees for 
$3.00, but they were diseased, although the 
man I purchased them from said his bees 
were all healthy. Bee-men are not all 
saints. There have been considerable foul 
brood and bee-paralysis among bees in Cal- 
ifornia, but it is kept dark. A man who 
had some bees came to my place on some 
business. [asked bim about his bees, and 
he replied: ‘They got foul breed in um, 
and I sold um.” 

I first began in the bee-business in the 
“year of the war,” and although I am old 
in the business, I never considered myself 
an advanced bee-keeper until I became 
acquainted, through the columns of the 
Bee Journal, with the sages of bee-ology. 

I never spent a dollar that has yielded me 
so much pleasure and profit as the one 
spent for the American Bee Journal. 

_ I think the low price of honey is caused, 

in part, by the intoxication of this climate. 
: ELLEN C. BLAND. 
Fernando, Calif., Sept. 21. 


oe 





Poor Seasons—Introducing Queens. 


{ am stlll keeping bees, but for what I 
cannot say, for it has been no profit to me 
for eight years. The pleasure is not very 
much toa very busy man. So far I have 
been in the business for the love I have for 
the honey, for when I was a small boy I al- 
ways said if I was ever the owner of a 
home I would have plenty of honey. 


Bees have done nothing for eight years, 
Sojthey are getting thinned out. "They 
have dwindied down from 70) to 24 colonies. 
1 would like some one to name my bees for 
me. Ibave the Italian. leather-colored, 3, 
and 5 banded, the Albinos, the Cyprian, 
and the Syrian; that is, | have in the last 
10 years sent for that many different strains 
of bees, and now I have all of them, and 
the best ones winter and the poor ones die, 
sol have what are left. This year they 
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may store a few hundred pounds of honey. 
The best colony stored 58 pounds. 

I want to say that the yellow bees are the 
bees that always get the honey for me 
since the white clover has failed so often. 
If it were not for the yellow bees, I would 
have been out of bees. 

This is the way I manage young queens; 
it is a little different from anything I ever 
saw in print: First, after receiving a 
queen, I take two frames, shake all the old 
bees off, and place them with a queen ina 
hive, then shut the hive up so that no bees 
can come in or get out. Attheend of two 
daysIl gotoastrong colony and take two 
frames of brood out, being sure the queen 
is not on the frames of brood. Place them 
in a new hive, remove some strong colony; 
about noon set this new hive with the two 
frames of brood, and leave them there 24 
hours, then get the queen and the two 
frames of brood, and place all together. 
Do this late in the evening, as the queen 
will have bees enough to protect her; then 
build them up just as fast as you please. I 
never lost a queen in that way. 

I still like to read the American Bee 
Journal. D. R. RosEBROUGH. 


Casey, Ill., Sept. 28 


<< > + 


Increasing the Hpney Resources. 


It seems to me this is the essential thing 
for bee-keepers in our Northern and Middle 
States—increase the honey resources. If 
there is plenty of honey, the bees will store 
it all right enough in almost any kind of 
hive. 

Look on page 561, and read the report 
from the members of the Illinois State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association. I fancy it is not so 
much a different-sized hive those men want 
as it is judicious planting and sowing that 
will give them a continuous honey-flow. 


Take my owncase: I am located where 
there isan abundance of fruit-bloom and 
locust; my flow is very early; after that 
nothing. No white, Alsike or crimson clo- 
ver; no basswood or buckwheat; some 
golden-rod. What is of vital importance 
to me, and I think to hundreds of other bee- 
keepers as well, is to know if alfalfa will do 
welland furnish nectar in my locality. Does 
crimson clover do well in west Pennsylva- 
nia? and is it a good honey-plant for sure ? 
What are the advantages to the ordinary 
farmer in growing the Alsike clover in 
place of the common red, that I may in- 
duce him to change to the Alsike ? 

Somebody give us al] the points in favor 
of sweet clover asa plant for farmers to 
raise. H. P. Jos.in. 

Ben Avon, Pa. 


{The Bee Journal will be glad to publish 
in full, answers to all the questions asked 
by Mr. Joslin. Whocan, and will, furnish 
the information desired ?—Ep1rTor. } 





_———_ 


Bee-Keeping in East Tennessee. 


Ihave been reading the American Bee 
Journal for almost a year, and never fail 
te be highly entertained with each succeed- 
ing number. [ have had a few colonies of 
bees for many years, in the old-style box- 
hives, and they were the old-style black 
bees—in fact, 1 don’t know whether I was 
ever familiar with the fact that there were 
any other kind than the black bees, until I 
became a reuder of the American Bee Jour- 
nal, which awakened my interest in the 
subject, and now I find myself compassed 
about with quite a number of good text- 
books and journals upon the subject of bee- 
culture, and my old box-hives have trans- 
formed themselves into nice movable-frame 
bives—21 in number, and all presided over 
by Italian queens. Instead of my apiary 
having a repulsive effect, as of yore, it is 
the nearest way to everywhere I[ go. 

Yea, more, my neighbors are becoming 
interested so much, that we were moved to 
organize a bee-association, for the promo- 
tion of bee-culture, known as the Southern 
East Tennessee Bee-Keepers’ Association, 
with Hon. M. T. Fouts, President; R. D. 











Mitchell, Vice-President; W. J. Copeland, 
Secretary; and Miss Mary Mitchell, Treas- 
urer. After the organization, quite an in- 
teresting discussion was had on a number 
of subjects of interest to beekeepers. 

Bees have not produced much surplus 
honey here, owing. as bee-keepers think, to 
the oft-repeated heavy rains. 

W. J. CopeLanp, M. D. 

Fetzerton, Tenn., Sept. 24. 





List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, lls. 
J. A. LAMON, 43 South Water St. 
R, A. BURNETT & Co.. 163 South Water Street. 
New York, N. Y. 


F. I. Sace & Son, 183 Reade Street. 
HILDRETH BROS. & SEGELKEN, 
120 & 122 West Broadway. 
CHAS. ISRAEL & Bros.. 486 Canal St. 
I. J. STRINGHAM. 105 Park Place. 
FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & Co., 128 Franklin St. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
C. C. CLEMOMS & Co., 423 Walnut St. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
BATTERSON & CoO., 167 & 169 Scott St. 
Hamilton, ills. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wu. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cc. F, Mors & Son, cor. Freeman & Central ave. 





Convention Notices. 


CONNECTICUT.—The fall meeting of the Con- 
necticut Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 
held Wednesday, Oct. 30, 1895, at the Capitol 
at Hartford. Mrs. W. E. RILey, Sec. 

Waterbury, Conn. 


-_——-_e — 


Greenville Bee-Hive Manufactory.— 
W. R. Graham, of Greenville, Tex., has bought 
back the Greenville Bee-Hive Manufactory, 
and will continue the business in his own 
name. Address him for catalogue. 


Please Send Us the Names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will 
send them sample copies of the Brg 
JOURNAL. Then please call upon them 
and get them to subscribe with you, and 
secure some of the premiums we offer. 








Discount—) to 10 Per Cent. 


—ONn— 


BEES ‘ SUPPLIES 
Wax Wanted. 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 
105 Park Place. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


US. We sell your Pou Veal 
TRY Fruits and all produce” hi ~ 





est / ieee. ay-~ = oe 
ste an refere 
£ eT SiGe & SONS. 18 Heado Bt. Me 


Mention the American Bee Journar 


Handy Cobbler §2.°° 


Family Shoe Repair Kit. 28 Articles 
With Soldering Materials. 


Bought singly would cost $4.70. 


$3 Outfit Includes AvFSe. 


Harness Repair Tools 
38 articles, worth singly $6.70. € 
Sent by Express or Freight. Ills. 
Catalogue free. Agents wanted. 
KUHN & CO, Box (§ Moline, Jil. 


41A26 Mention the American Bee Journal. 

















Honey & Beeswax Market Quotatioys, 


CHICAGO, ItuL.. Aug. 25.—We are hay, 
considerable inquiry for comb hone “y, We 
have as yet received but a few small cons ve 
ments. Wequote: Fancy white, 15c¢ x. , 
white, l4c. Extracted, sO7e. here 

Beeswax, 25@27c. J. A.I 


KANSAS CITY. Mo.. Oct. 4.—The dema 
for comb is fair, with a fair supply; extrac 
in light demand. We quote: No. 1 whi. 
1-lbs.,. 13@14e.; No. 2, 12@13c.: No.1 
11@12¢ ; No. 2, 8@ 10¢. Ex: racted, 
@6%c.; amber, 5@5%c.; dark, 4c. 

Beeswax, 20@21¢.. C.C. 0. & Co 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Aug. 19 -New cro} 
of comb honey is coming in more free 
generally in good condition. 
beginning to spring up. 
arriving in a small way. 
comb, 14@15c.; good, 13c.; fair, 9@\ 1c. Ry. 
tracted, 44%@5%e. Itis hard to get our mar. 
ket to rally after the blow it received in the 
spring on discovering such a large amou nt ; 
beeswax adulterated. We quote pure way 
22@25e. a =e & 


ALBANY, N. Y., Oct. 7.—Receipts of honey. 
as well as dem: EN, have increased some, ang 
the weather being cooler. { think this month 
and for part of next, as usual, will be th 
best time to mar ket honey. We quote: White 
comb. 14@15c.; mixed, 12@13¢ ; dark, 10g 
12¢. Scerncted, white, 6%@7%e.: mixed, 6@ 
6%c.; buckwheat. 5@5 ec. H.R. W.- 


CHICAGO. Itt.. Sep. 4.—The new crop is 
coming forward and sells at 15@16c. for bes 
lots; dark grades, 9@12c. paerocted ranges 
from 6@7c. for white, and 5@5c. for colored, 
flavor and package making differe 2nce in price 

Beeswax, 27@28c. R. A. B. & Co 








ly ana 

Demand is now 
New extracted jc 
We quote: Faney 


BUFFALO, N, Y., Sept. 16.—Light receipt 
are prevailing in our market and demand js 
improving. We quote: Fancy one pound sec. 
tions, 15@16c.; choice, 13@14c.; buckwheat 
slow sales at 8@10c, B. & Co. 


CINCINNATI, Onto, Oct. 9.—There is a 
good demand for choice white comb honey, at 
14@l6c.; dark grades found a ready sale of 
late, at 12@1l4c. Demand is good for extract- 
ed. »t 4@7c. Supply of all kinds is insuff- 


cient. 
Beeswax is in good demand at 20@25c. for 
good to choice yellow. C.F. M.&8§ 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Sept. 11.—New crop of 
comb honey is arriving and while the receipts 
from N. Y. State are light, we are receiving 
large quantities from California. Had tw 
cars of choice comb and have several more t& 
follow, Un accountof warm weather the de- 
mand is rather light as yet. We quote: Fancy 
white, l-ibs., 15@16c.; fair white, 12@1 
No demand as yet for buckwheat and dark 
honey. #xtracted is plentiful, especially Cal- 
ifornia and Southern. We quote: California 
5@5%c.; white clover and basswood, 6@6\c.; 
southern, 45@55c. a gallon. 

Beeswax in fair demand and orm ot 28@Q2 

. B. 


& 58. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Sept. 23.—The market 
for comb and extracted honey is now open. 
Comb honey is not arriving as freely as ex- 
mane pre sumably on account of the pro 

onged heat, but it is selling very well, con- 
sidering the hot weather we have had this 
time of the year. Of extracted honey there is 
quite a supply onthe market; California and 
Southern with a fairdemand. We are quoting 
comb honey to-day as follows: ogg 1-\bs., 
15c.; 2-lbs., 14@15c.; a, 1-lbs., ait. 





2-lbs., 12@13c.; fair, 1-los., 11@12 bY, 
10@1lic.; buckwheat, 1-lbs., 10@lic; 8, 
8@9ec. Kxtracted, clover. 5@7e ; : buck wheat 


5@5e.; Southern, 50@60c. per gallon. 
Beeswax is in fair demand, with supply | 
ited; average stock, 27@28c.; ae yellow, 





Ways or Exchanges 


This an artment * only for your * W ants” 
or bona-fide ** Exchanges,” and such will bé 
inserted here at 10 cents a lime for eac 
time, when specially ordered into this depart- 
ment. Exchanges for cash or for price-lists. 
or notices offe ~ med articles for sale, will not 
be inserted here—such belong in the regular 
advertising columns, at regular rates. 


FAS SF SRF ER FER FRAZER IEF ISO SS NOU 


O EXCHANGE—40 Colonies of Bees [or 

cash, cattle, corn or offers. Highest offer 
takes them. A 

42 A3t 


Y. BALDWIN, 
De Kalb, Il. 





7 











1895. 








YOUR BEESWAX! 


*NYIL FURTHER NOTICE, we will 
U allow 28 cents per pound for Good Yel- 
low Beeswax, delivered at our office— inex- 
change for Subscri ption to the BEE JOURNAL, 
for Books, or anything that we offer for sale 
in the BEE JOURNAL. OF, 26 cts. cash. 





Always ship the Wax by Express, and pre- 
pay the charges; also put your name and 
address on the package to avoid mistakes. 

GEORGE W. xORE & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 
Mention the American Bee Journal, 


AND LUNG DISEASES, 
DR. PEIRO, Specialist 
Offices: 1019, 100 State St., 
CHICAGO. Hours 9 to 4, 


Mention Dw Amerwonm Bee Journ 


~ TAKE NOTICE! 


Bae placing your orders for SUP- 
PLIES, write for prices on 1-Piece Bass- 
wood Sections, Bee-Hives, Shipping - Crates, 
Frames, Foundation, Smokers, etc. 


PAGE & LYON MFG. CO. 
NEW LONDON, WIS. 
Mention the American Bee Journai 











Promptness Is What Counts ! 


Honey-Jars, Shipping-Cases, and every- 
thing that bee-keepers use. Roots 
f Goods at Root’s Prices, and the 
ena best en point in the country. 

Dealer in Honey and Beeswax. Cata- 
logue Free. 


‘ 
162 mass. ave. Walter 8. Pouder 
INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 
Mention the American Bee Journal 


Queens and Nuclei ! 


Untested Italian Queens, by return mail, 75c; 
Tested, $1.00; Select Tested, $1.50. 
Nuclei, by express—per Frame, 7éc. 
Address, Cc. E. MEAD, 
87 Artesian Ave., Station D, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mention the American Bee Journ, 











Comb Honev, 


Extracted Honey, 
and BEESWAX. 


Spot Cash paid for Goods at Market Prices. 


Francis Hl. Leggett & Co., New York. 


35A12 Mention the American Bee Journal. 








FROM ANOTHER POINT OF VIEW. 


[see that Old Durham rushes into print to 
air his views on the fence question. He seems 
to be perfectly cowed by elasticity, I 
think thatPage fence a saucy,impudent thing, 
always answering back in the most ag- 

ravating manner. Then you never know 

ust where to findit. Now that “just as good 
= Page” suits me. It never “kicks” at any- 
thing, and if it’s absolutely necessary to go 
through it, one can do it, so there! 
[Signed.] OLp BRINDLE Cow. 
Address, 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
Mention the American BEE SOUT se 





In the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety.—Prov. 11-14. 





ee td el Ae he Len 8 ok 8 ee 


One Bee-Keeper Selling Anoth- 
er Bee-Keepers’ Honey. 


Query 992.—I have a good market for 
honey, and I could sell much more than I can 
produce, provided I should put my name on it 
and make my customers believe it is from my 
apiary. Ican also buy honey much cheaper 
than Isell mine. Would it be right to sell 
honey under such circumstances ?—Missouri. 


W. R. Graham—I think not. 

Rev. M. Mahin—I would not. 

W. G. Larrabee—If it is just as good 
as your own, yes. 

Jas. A. Stone—Yes, if you know it to 
be pure, but not otherwise. 

Mrs. L. Harrison—‘* Honesty is the 
best policy.” It is not right to deceive. 

J. A. Green—Yes, if you are careful 
enough as tothe quality of honey you 
buy. 

Prof. A. J. Cook—It is never right to 
deceive a customer, or sail under false 
colors. 

G. M. Doolittle—Extend your apiaries 
till you can produce enough to supply all 
customers. 

J. E. Pond—Look to your own con- 
science for a guide. It would be a fraud 
to sel] the honey of others for your own. 


Dr. J. P. H. Brown—If the honey is as 
good as yours, sorecommend it. Your 
word ought to be as good as your name. 


Dr. C. C. Miller—It wouldn’t be right 
to put your name as producer on any 
honey except that produced in your own 
apiary. 

Mrs. J. N. Heater—It would be proper 
to buy and put on the market, pure 
honey, but it would not be right to sell 
it as your own production. 

Chas. Dadant & Son—It is all right if 
you know the honey is good. There is 
no deception about it, at least none that 
need worry your conscience. 

Eugene Secor—It will be right to sell 
your own in the manner you describe. 
The Sth and Yth commandments will 
settle the other question of ethics. 

B. Taylor—Nothing is wrong that 
harms no person. If the honey is as 
good as your own, no one would be 
harmed, and it would not be wrong. 

J. M. Hambaugh—Yes! If your 
neighbor does not object, and you are 
giving your customers equally as good 
an article in return for their money. 

P. H. Elwood—It would not be right 
to lie to your customers. I should ad- 
vise you to educate your customers that 
others produce as good honey as you. 
You have probably taught them differ- 
ently. 

C. H. Dibbern—No, unless it is per- 
fectly understood that you did not pro- 
duce the honey yourself. It is all right, 
however, to sell and recommend honey 
to your customers, if you know it is 
straight goods. 

G. W. Demaree—My experience has 
been the same (some years) that you de- 
scribe. I could make it profitable to 
buy honey some years, to meet a demand 
greater than my apiary can supply. But 
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should I do that, I would become a deal- 
er in honey to that extent, and maybe 
lose my reputation as a square producer. 
I look at it in this way: If a customer 
believes that he is buying honey pro- 
duced by ‘** Missouri,” though it be bat a 
mere fancy on his part, it is not honest 
to deceive him. ‘* What will the answer 
be ?” 

R. L. Taylor—Under what circum- 
stances? It would be right to put your 
name on the honey as a guaranty of its 
quality and purity, but notin order to 
make your customers believe something 
that is not true. 


Emerson T. Abbott—You do not need 
to lie to your customers. If they know 
you to be an honest man, they will not 
ask any further questions, if you tell 
them you are ready to stand behind all 
the goods you sell. 

H. D. Cutting—Yes, sir, ree! Procure 
good honey, and put it up rightly, and 
sell all youcan. I have bought better 
honey than I produced in my own yard, 
and my customers received the benefit. 
It would be dishonest to tell your custo- 
mers your bees gathered it. 

E. France—If I sold honey that [ 
bought, I would tell my customers where 
it came from, and if the honey was good 
I would say so. You should be a good 
judge of honey, find an honest man to 
buy honey from, then if his locality pro- 
duces first-class honey, your customers 
won’t object. 

Allen Pringle—It would not be right 
to sell another man’s product as your 
product; but there is certainly nothing 
wrong about selling any good and genu- 
ine article, no matter who produced it, 
so long as there is no deception. I 
would certainly not label another man’s 
product as mine. 


W. M. Barnum—If it was equally as 
good, I do not think your customers 
would care. Deception, as a rule, is a 
bad policy to follow, however, and if it 
were practicable, I would prefer to en- 
large my apiary sufficiently to meet the 
demand. Would it not be the more prof- 
itable way in the long run ? 


J. M. Jenkins—There would be noth- 
ing wrong in putting your name on the 
honey, with your guarantee of purity, 
etc., without pretending that it came 
from yourapiary. I sell honey that way 
without any trouble, and when ques 
tioned as to its origin, or otherwise, I an- 
swer without reserve. I don’t know how 
you could make you customers believe it 
was from your apiary, without resorting 
to falsehood and deceit, and it is unnec- 
essary for me to say if that would be 
right. 





WANTED. 


10,000 pounds of BEESWAX, for 
Cash. 


Address, 
LEAHY MPG. CO.,. Higginsville, Mo. 
Mention the American bee vournal 


180) “MONEY [895 


ror Busixess, ITALIAN QUEENS 
Foundation at Wholesale Prices” Hives, 


suited for the South, or SUPPLIES, send for 
Price-List—to 


P. BROWN, AVausT A, 








Lumber and Log-Book. — Gives mens- 
urements of lumber, logs planks; wages, ete. 25e. 
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Oct. 17, 1895. 





SAVE MONEY ! 


is always economy to buy the B:, espe- 
cially when the best cost no more than 
something not half so good. OUR FAL- 
CON SECTIONS are acknowledged to be 
superior to any on the market. The 
same is alsotrue of our HIVES and BEE- 
KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, of which we 
make all modern styles. OUR PRICES 
will be found as low as thoseof any of 
our competitors, and in many cases low- 
er, and you are always sure of getting 
first-class goods. We also publish THE 
AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER, a monthly 
magazine (Fifth year) at 50c. a year, in- 
valuable to beginners. Large illustrated 
catalogue and price-list free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. C0., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


ee” W. M. Gerrish. of East Notting- 
ham, N. H., is our Eastern agent. New 
England customers may save freight by pur- 
chasing of him. 


What's the Use 
of Keeping Bees 


If you do not sell the honey? That’s what we 
are here for. Get our high prices before sell- 


ing. 
c. R. HORRIE & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 
224 South Water St., Chicago, Hl. 


37A13 Mention the Americon Bee Journa. 


MUTH’S 


Square Glass Hioney Jars, Etc. 


For Circulars, apply to CHAs. F. Mors & Son. 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves., Cincinnati, O 
Send 10¢e for Practical Hinta to Bee-Keepers. 


Mention the Amertcan Bee Journal 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Brood-Frames 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 


Has No Fishbone in the Sarplas Honey. 








HONEY EXTBRACTOR 
PERFECTION 
Cold-Blast Smokers, 





Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 

Sprout Brook Montgomery Co., N. Y. 


Mention the Amertcan Bee Journai,. 


COMB FOUNDATION. 


Wholesale and Retail. 

Quality always the best. Price always lowest. 

Working Wax into Foundation by the 
lb. a Specialty. I can make it an object for 
you in any quantity, but offer special induce- 
ments on straight 25 or 50 lb. lots. Or for 
making large lotof Wax into Foundation. I 
am furnishing large vealers, and can also 
please you. Beeswax taken at all times, 
Write for Samples and Prices, to 

GUS DITTMER, mite re WIS. 

Reference—Augusta Bank. 

WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL 


Woodcliff Queens. 


I will send a Guaranteed 5-Banded Yellow 
Queen, bred from a Breeder selected from 
1000 Queens (some producing over 400 lbs. of 
honey to the colony); or a 3-Banded Italian 
Leather-Colored Queen direct from a Breeder 
imported from Italy. Oct. ’94—at 75e., and 
a special low price for a quantity. 

My secret is to sel! an extra- large amount, 
which enables me to sell at low prices. Will 
run this spr ng 350 Nuclei—have | home and 
4 out apiaries. No Queens superior to my 
Strain. 

Ge Send for Descriptive Catalogue and 
a to 











We. A. SELSER, WYNCOTE, PA. 
Of this Journal whe 
write to any of our 


READERS S's 


ordering, or asking about the Goods 
offered, will please state that they saw 
the Advertisement in this paper. 








WANTED--the Names of 


Ten Thousand Bee kK eepers i 


to whom’ will send my new Price-List as soon as it is ready 


Try the «St Joe” Hive. 


EMERSON T. ABBOTT, 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


Tuowsany Tors or Qows Hover 


Will be made on the Foundation sold by us this year. 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL, 








That is why 


xe 3K WE NEED BEESWAX 


Now is the time to order your Foundation for 1896. Although the 


on both Beeswax and Foundation for the balance of the season, we want all 
»iy 


xe The Beeswax You Have to Offer, 


G® Send for Catalogue of Bee-Supplies, Langstroth Revised, etc. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


Mention the American Bee Journai 





Tioney as Food and Medicime.—A new and revised 
edition of this 32-page pamphlet is now issued. It has 5 blank 
pages on which to write or paste recipes taken from other sources. 
Itis just what its name indicates, and should be liberally dis- 
tributed among the people everywhere to create a demand for 
honey. It contains a number of recipes on the use of honey as 
food and as medicine, besides much other interesting and valuable 
information. Prices, postpaid, are: Single copy, 5 cts.; 10 copies 
35 cts.; 50 for $1.25; 100 for $2.00. Better give thematrial. Send 
all orders to the Bee Journal office. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO. 


56 Sth aoe CHICAGO, ILL. 


YORK, Manager 





GEO. W. Send for Free Catalog. 

Appreciating the value of Chicago as a distributing point, and having the 
opportunity presented to us we have bought out the good-will and stock of bee- 
keepers’ supplies of Thos. G. Newman, who has conducted a successful business 
there for many years. The following notice explains further : 


To whom it may concern :— 

I have this day sold to the A. I. Root Co., of Medina, Ohio, my business 
Chicago, as ** Dealer in Bee-keepers’ supplies,” together with the good-will of th 
same; and while thanking my many friends and customers during the past 2 
years for their generous patronage, I would bespeak a continuance of the same for 
my successors, who are well-known manufacturers and dealers in apiarian sup- 


plies, and can fill all orders, whether large or small, with promptness and 
accuracy. Tuos. G. NEWMAN. 
Chicago, Ill., Sept. 16, 1595. 


We have secured the services of MR. GEO. W. YORK as manager, 
who needs no introduction to most of our patrons. 3esides his sterling business 
qualities and promptness, he has bad long experience and drill in the supply bus! 
ness under T. G. Newman & Son, before he purchased the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, of which he is still editor and proprietor. 


A full assortment of 


ROOT’S BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


will be constantly on hand, for sale at catalog prices, and prompt service may De 
had by addressing as above. 


Mention the American Bee Journat 


The A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, 0. 





